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Advice to Europe 


N July third, President Coolidge, at Cam- 
O bridge, Massachusetts, spoke a few thou- 
sand words dealing with the achievements 
of Washington, the soldier, statesman, politician, 
and farmer. To those who heard them, or to those 
who have since read them through, they had the 
familiar flavor of any combined Fourth of July- 
Washington’s Birthday oration. At the very end, 
however, came a few paragraphs which deserve 
especial note because in them he struck a different 
chord — a chord which was meant to be heard in 
Europe rather than in the United States. 

After expressing the hope that the United States 
would ‘“‘assume a leadership among the nations in 
the reliance upon the good faith of mankind,” the 
President gave the following advice to Europe: “If 
the people of the Old World are mutually distrustful 
of each other, let them enter into mutual covenants 
for their mutual security ... such covenants 
would always have the commendation of the public 
opinion of the world. . . . On what other basis can 
there be any encouragement for a disposition to 
attempt to finance a revival of Europe?” 


If this means anything, it means that the United 
States cannot put any reliance upon the good faith 
of mankind, at least in the form of financial aid, 
.until the security pact, now being discussed by Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, has been ratified. 
But in the last few years, the United States had done 
all.in its power to discourage security pacts, whether 
in the form of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Protocol, or Treaties of Alliance, and has at the 
same time poured out billions for the refinancing of 
Europe. Do these words of the President then pre- 
sage a fundamental vol/te-face in our policy or are 
they merely trial balloons set up to test the way the 
wind is blowing? We are frankly confused. If the 
latter explanation is correct, we are inclined to 
sympathize with the London Daily News which 
comments — “The implication appears to be that 
love of peace is almost exclusively an American vir- 
tue and that the enmities distracting Europe have 
their roots in a savage passion for war itself. The 
enmities arise from no such thing, but from jealousies 
and fears from which America is free — if she is free 
— not owing to her superior righteousness, but sim- 
ply through historical and geographical accidents. 
Such speeches are worse than useless. They are 
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either exasperating platitudes or else mean some- 
thing which can only be guessed at; in which case, 
they simply import another element of darkness and 
uncertainty into a situation which is dark enough 
already.” 

If the President’s idea was to help Europe, as we 
presume it was, he would have done better to have 
made himself quite clear or to have said nothing. 


Defense Day? 
XCEPT for propaganda and publicity in favor 


of preparedness for war, Defense Day seems to 
have been of little actual value. There was a maxi- 
mum of fuss and feathers for a minimum of results. 
So at least one feels after studying the official reports 
and comments. It is almost impossible to read the 
statistics concerning the 15,000,000 patriots who 
leaped forward to defend theircountry on July 4 with- 
out a painful sensation of skepticism. Aside from the 
regular Army and Navy, the Reserve Corps, and 
National Guard, the total was made up by millions 
and millions of people “not specially classified.”” Who 
were they? What did they do? How did they get that 
way? 

Even former officers and enlisted men of the Army 
and Navy, with all the good will in the world, were 
not asked to register or report. From a practical 
standpoint, they still constitute the vital reserve on 
which the country would draw in case of war. Why 
were they ignored? The whole thing seems singularly 
deficient in genuine, tangible results and only valu- 
able as offering an occasion for spokesmen to lift up 
their voices and explain the obvious. 

Is Defense Day to be simply another opportunity 
for eyewash and heroics and speechifying? If so, it is 
a high price to pay for that brand of preparedness. 


Pennsylvania and Prohibition 
OVERNOR PINCHOT in his recent spec- 


tacular onslaught on the prohibition policies 
of his fellow Pennsylvanian, Secretary Mellon, 
stated that the bootleggers of America know, “you 
know, and I know that the Treasury Department 
could have set its foot down at any time and re- 
moved this scandal from the good name of the 
United States.” According to him, Secretary Mel- 
lon, at any time during the past four years, could 
have enforced prohibition and dried up the coun- 
try. Governor Pinchot may know this, but nobody 
else knows it. His statement cannot be proved, 
naturally, and the assumption against it is over- 
whelmingly strong. Public apathy, insufficient 
equipment, funds, and men, and, above all, the 
very nature of the situation have combined to make 
the law unenforceable up-to-date. Whether the 
present intensive and expensive drive against 
liquor smugglers will actually dry up our coast 


line, nobody knows. But everybody knows that 
the job, if effectively done, is going to be hideously 
expensive. 

Mr. Pinchot’s speech affects us unpleasantly. 
We have always felt that he was a good man in a 
wicked world, and we still cling to the belief that 
his enthusiasms are sincere and his reforming spirit 
of the highest moral rating. But this Portland speech 
seems disingenuous, unfair, and somehow low down. 
There are many worse men in public life than 
Mr. Mellon, but Mr. Mellon is an opponent of 
Mr. Pinchot in Pennsylvania politics. Therefore, Mr. 
Pinchot singles him out for attack in Portland, 
Oregon, and intimates that Mr. Mellon is a knave 
and a malefactor in office because of his vicious 
interest in the whiskey business. Reformers, like 
Ceesar’s wife, a boiled egg, or the man to cast the 
first stone, must be above suspicion if they are to 
inspire respect and confidence. We do not like to see 
Mr. Pinchot playing the game according to the 
street-fight rules which permit biting, scratching, 
and kicking your opponent in the stomach. 


The Threat of Coal 


HE coal industry is about to begin its regular 

biennial fireworks. Already, John L. Lewis, on 
behalf of the miners, and such papers as the New 
York ournal of Commerce, on behalf of the opera- 
tors, have begun the pyrotechnic display in extrava- 
gant terms. The immediate casus belli this summer 
is the expiration of a wage agreement in the anthra- 
cite fields and the apparent determination of the 
anthracite miners to demand a considerable in- 
crease in actual wages besides additional concessions 
such as the “check off” and better working and 
living conditions. The check off is a scheme whereby 
operators pay the union dues of the miners directly 
into the union treasury, deducting the same from 
salary payments. It implies not only recognition 
of the union on the part of the operators, but active 
assistance in lining the union coffers. 

To give brilliance to the setting which, because of 
the relatively insignificant size of the anthracite 
industry, was not sufficiently gay to suit Mr. Lewis, 
threats have emanated from that gentleman in- 
timating that all bituminous workers will be called 
on strike unless the efforts of the operators to break 
down the price scale for bituminous miners, fixed by 
the Jacksonville Agreement, cease at once. He is, of 
course, quite within his rights in insisting that this 
contract should be maintained to the letter, but he is 
hardly doing his miner following a favor when this 
insistence must keep many of them continuously 
unemployed through the shutting down of the large 
number of mines that cannot operate without loss 
under the Jacksonville Agreement. 

Secretary Hoover was quite right in diagnosing 
the coal industry as the worst run industry in the 
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United States. The Federal Trade Commission has 
just completed a report on the anthracite industry 
in which is emphasized the enormous spread be- 
tween the price of anthracite at the pit and the 
price to the consumer. This is an indictment of 
method of distribution in vogue which allows of 
profiteering by an intricate series of wholesalers 
and distributors. In the bituminous industry, con- 
servative engineers have estimated that there are 
two thousand more mines and two hundred thou- 
sand more miners than the needs of the nation could 
possibly justify; the public which buys bituminous 
coal is paying for this idle overhead. In other 
words, the public is paying for bad management. 

If we believed in public ownership and operation 
of any great industry we would certainly be urging 
the Government to take over the coal industry. The 
recurring strikes in past years have been paid for by 
the public on each successive occasion. As the New 
York World has ably pointed out, no great moral 
issues are now involved. Each side of the controversy 
can make a good case because of the complicated 
factors involved, such as seasonal demand, difficul- 
ties of transportation, storage, and so forth, but no 
solution will come without a radical reorganization 
of the whole industry itself. Perhaps the best sug- 
gestion offered to date involves the creation of 
regional monopolies regulated by State Public 
Utilities Commissions or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but even this presents the undesirable 
feature of more government interference. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, some superman will arise in the 
industry itself and put it on a basis which will give 
the public adequate protection and service. The 
public, apathetic as it is, will not, and should not, 
stand for many more exhibitions such as the last few 
years have brought. The entertainment is not worth 
the suffering or cost. 


Nobody Loves a Bolshevik 


HE meanest thing you can say about a white 
man in the United States is to call him a Bolshe- 
vik. It is a fighting word, perhaps because it is 
almost impossible to say it and smile at the same 
time. In France they accuse the Bolsheviki of 
financing the Riffians. In Italy every opponent of 
Duke Mussolini has been bribed by Bolshevist gold. 
In Germany and Poland, a Bolshevik is just as wel- 
come as a case of typhus. Even England is getting a 
bit fed up with Bolshevist diplomacy. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the Foreign Secretary, announced 
recently in the House of Commons that “Soviet 
influence was fomenting the Chinese troubles, that 
his Government had other evidence which it con- 
sidered unexpedient to publish, that the Govern- 
ment reserved full liberty to take whatever action 
it considered: necessary.” 
The question naturally arises: Who does like the 


Bolsheviki? There are only some 200,000 members of 
the Communist party in Russia, we are told, and 
they seem to have spent all their time persuading 
people to hate them. If they were loved for the 
enemies they have made, they would be the great 
lovees of history. Not even Max Eastman or Alex- 
ander Berkman could endure a long spell of their 
companionship in Russia. They parted, and their 
parting was not even a sweet sorrow. Undoubtedly, 
the genuine Bolshevik, when not busy gnashing or 
gritting his teeth or drinking contraband vodka or 
shooting aristocrats, sits around consumed by self- 
pity because nobody loves him. He probably believes 
with Emerson that to be great is to be misunderstood. 
It must be sad to realize that you are a blister on 
the world’s heel. It must make you bitter and intro- 
spective and unkind and a bad neighbor. Why not 
try being nice to the Bolsheviki, send them jellies 
and illuminated texts and the works of Dr. Frank 
Crane? Perhaps then, at the end of the third act, the 
villain would stop saying “‘Curses!” and repent and 
decide to try to live a clean life. That would be much 
nicer than the present system of hating the unlovely 
Bolshevik. We might start a Big Brother Movement 
among the Bolsheviki whom we know personally 
and try to enlist them in the Boy Scouts. You might 
just as well kill a dog as give him a bad name. 


“Stick to Your Party”’ 


EORGE W. NORRIS, foe of big business and 
progressive Senator from North Dakota, has 
denied that he will seek leadership of the radical 
group in the next Senate. “Party ties rest very 
lightly upon me,” he observes. “‘ My idea is that one 
of the greatest evils of government is that so many 
people tie themselves up to a party.” 

The last seven years have seen the growth of a 
powerful irregular group in the Upper House. 
Senator Wheeler is the only Democrat to stray far 
from party lines, but the Republican ranks have 
been increasingly troubled by the annoying habit 
followed by nominal Republicans of refusing to line. 
up with the party on important measures. With 
Senator Norris, most of them profess “to work for 
those things they believe to be right, regardless of 
whether they originate with Democrats, Republi- 
cans, Progressives, or men bearing any other party 
label.”” Unquestionably, they have sharpened the 
wits and exasperated the tempers of their party 
chiefs by their stubborn refusal to rally round 
and have done some good by their defection. 
But too great a cleavage along individualist lines 
spells nothing but chaos for the Senate. 

The American idea of government is built upon a 
two-party system. Such a variety of group action 
as is seen, for example, in the French Parliament 
would spell disaster in our Congress and would, in 
the end, work to resolve that body into chaos and 
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impotence. Break up the Senate into small blocs 
committed to this or that section of the country, 
and its efficacy as an agency, working for the good 
of the country as a whole, is destroyed. “Damn 
your principles,” said Disraeli. “Stick to your 
party.” The admonition still contains political 
wisdom. 


Strong, Silent Men 


CCORDING to newspaper reports, Commander 

MacMillan, in spite of the loud-speaking radio, 

will “not appreciably lessen his system of discipline 
in interpersonal communication.” 

Decoded, this means that Arctic explorers should 
see but not hear each other. “On previous trips, 
MacMillan has forbidden members of the party to 
talk to each other during the day or at dinner time, 
and requested them to keep away from each other as 
much as possible.” Apparently, if they did talk to 
each other, they would get bored and that would be 
bad for their morale. Naturally, they would never 
get bored listening to the dear old radio stock-market 
reports and bedtime stories, so it is hard to see why 
they should ever be obliged to say anything except 
nautical commands or “Please pass the blubber.”’ 

In fact, if you area strong, silent man and want to 
enjoy the ideal vacation, the thing to do is to join an 
Arctic expedition where interpersonal communi- 
cation is disciplined and your morale preserved in 
spite of yourself and your boneheaded comrades. 
Sufferers from the foot-and-mouth disease (those 
who can never open the latter without putting the 
former into it) would of course have a perfectly 
dreary time. They would do better to stay at home 
and run for Congress. 


I Read It in the Papers 


ft is the duty of an intelligent press to furnish the 
public with an interpretation of events and issues. 
Unfortunately, this duty often sends editorial writers 
far afield in their search for motives and, particularly 
in the delicate turn of international affairs, is often 
responsible for stirring up public opinion in false 
directions. 

A.case in point involves a recent comment by the 
London Daily Telegraph arising, apparently, from 
Senator Borah’s cablegram to the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in China, which accused that 
body of imperialistic aims and restated our Govern- 
ment’s policy of favoring a gradual abdication of 
extraterritorial rights. Japan might declare war 
upon us if this policy is carried out, sagely observes 
the Telegraph, for in making such a demand, “the 
United States will assuredly be regarded by Japan 
as having thrown down the gauntlet.” 

The United States has no idea of demanding with- 
drawal of extraterritorial rights. The Telegraph con- 
veniently forgets, in making its point, that Great 


Britain, together with the other powers represented 
at the Washington Conference, stands committed to 
appoint representatives toa commission whose object 
should be to examine the Chinese question with a 
view to eventual withdrawal of the rights now en- 
joyed by foreign nationals in China on/y when those 
rights would seem to be guaranteed by a stable 
Chinese Government. 

The habit of creating potential wars in the news- 
papers is a dangerous one — a menace to world peace 
which should be recognized by editorial writers too 


" prone to let imagination run to the limits of jingo- 


ism. Too large a percentage of the world’s population 
forms its opinions from the columns of a favorite 
paper for journalists to lose sight of their responsi- 
bility in presenting nothing but sober judgments. 
“I read it in the papers,” is the comment of the 
man in the street too busy to delve into sources 
for himself. Take care that he read only truth — 
and sense. 


How Doth the Bee P 
RIGHTEOUSLY indignant citizen, who says 


he has stood by and seen Santa Claus mur- 
dered and Mother Goose chased up an alley, at last 
shouts a protest because agricultural experts have 
put to the test of quantity production that favorite 
exemplar, the bee. It seems that in a whole lifetime 
of fuss and toil a bee manages to yield only eight 
tenths of one gram of honey. 

Her friend, Mr. W. F. Paris, is bursting with 
terrific statistics. A red clover blossom, he says, 
contains less than one eighth of one grain of sugar. 
It takes 7,000 grains to make a pound of honey. That 
means draining 56,000 blossoms. Each blossom has 
50 flower tubes. Into each of these the bee must in- 
sert her proboscis. In sum, there have to be 2,800,000 
separate pumping operations.to get the sugar for 
a single pound of honey. 

Mr. Paris does not go on to stress the factors of 
bee-line transportation, remanufacture of the prod- 
uct and fabrication of the neat wax containers in 
which it is packed for shipment to the consumer. 

He amply makes once more the case for the indus- 
triousness of the bee. Why worry, then, if it takes the 
lifelong efforts of a whole swarm to make a spread 
for a few slices of bread? Do not all our business 
mottoes prize the will more than the deed and 
glorify the labor above the achievement? We honor 
the widow’s mite. We boast that we try each to do 
his bit. We all hum and buzz and flit, each very 
intent on the honey gathering, and if interrupted we 
sometimes sting. Over and over, thousands of times, 
we do what we have to do, and at the last we seem 
to have brought in so little back to the hive. Yet, 
because we are many, and few are really drones, the 
mass of all our golden gleanings mounts, and thesour 
world is that much sweeter for our busyness. 
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Young Urbs, Metropolitan Champion, vs. Long Sam Rus 


and his friend Hinky Dink, Chicago took for 

her motto “I will.’’ But sometimes the State 
of Illinois got in the way of her growing daughter’s 
imperial plans. So Chicago took to talking home 
rule, and lately the more ardent champions of that 
cause have been behaving as if the urban citizenry 
actually were being enslaved by the Simon Legrees 
of Springfield who refuse the expedient of a legis- 
lative reapportionment. 

Of course the situation is not nearly as bad as it 
sounds. Hot-heads may talk secession, citizens may 
bring suit, and the treasurer of Cook County may 
withhold tax funds from the State Treasury. Other 
cities have done likewise and still others will play 
many local variations on the home-rule theme before 
the balance of power between rus et urbs is adjusted 
comfortably. But this is, after all, a most legal 
nation, and those who look for city and State actually 
to battle, as town and fief did in the Middle Ages, 
are doomed to disappointment. The adjustments 
will come through courts, writs, elections, initiated 
laws, political logrolling, and the exercise of the 
power of the purse — all peaceful methods. 

Primary in all this discussion — and the Chicago 
sector is only one of many where metropolis and 
country are aligned against one another — is the 
cold fact that the State is sovereign over all its 
subdivisions. The very word “city” does not appear 
in the Federal Constitution, that “indestructible 
union of indestructible States.” Therefore, if any 
State should find it necessary to coerce a city, it 
could count upon the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Any city resisting State authority to the 
point of riot might expect a visit from Federal 
troops if the governor could demonstrate he needed 
them to restore order. And it seems entirely possible 
that the Governor of Illinois could make out a case. 

Although admitting that the present inequalities 
in political representation as between large cities 
and the rural counties are too marked, nevertheless 
THE INDEPENDENT perceives that the cities do not 
possess all the arguments. It is sometimes necessary 
to look beneath formulas for basic truths. Home 
rule is such a formula. 


V{ ean ago, in the reign of Bath House John 


HERE is more to the political representation 

than mere arithmetic—so many Representa- 
tives for so many inhabitants living within certain 
imaginary lines. A Representative has two functions 
— that of voting and that of reporting upon the 
needs and conditions of his section in order that the 
lawmaking body may proceed with its eyes open to 
all the possibilities of legislation. From the latter 
standpoint, a city legislator whose bailiwick may 
include only a few densely settled streets, almost 


exactly like those of other members of the delega- 
tion, is almost a total loss. Certainly he makes less 
contribution to the common sense of the meeting 


than does a rural Representative who brings with , 


him the problems of a wide, if sparsely settled, 
domain. 

Moreover, humanity in the mass is not the only 
good of which States must take account. Land 
is just as essential as labor to mass production; geog- 
raphy has its place in the equation along with 
arithmetic. Valleys, mountains, forests, and streams 
—are these less deserving of representation than 
are shoalsof voters massed at certain strategic points? 
Without the economic background of the country- 
side the cities would starve physically; that is an 
axiom which can be proved at any city market. 
Starve they would mentally and spiritually, also, 
if the countryside were sucked dry of opportunity 
and sent no more bright boys to town. The city 
depends upon the country even more than most 
urbanites realize. 


| geen districts may not be using fair means in 
this struggle, but however we city folk view their 
stratagems, we ought to understand that the farmers 
and villagers feel that in combating city control 
over States they are fighting for their basic interests, 
their homesteads, their positions as citizens and 
producers. They know that they are years behind 
the cities in commercial organization and the knack 
of pushing through big programs. They are afraid 
the cities, perhaps without being aware of it, will 
push the rural community into the condition of a 
European peasantry. So they cling stubbornly to 
political power, which involves the power to tax, 
or at least the power to avoid killing taxation. Of 
course this motive is mixed with others less com- 
mendable — with mean personal politics, with con- 
servatism born of ignorance and isolation, and with 
an unreasoning but instinctive suspicion of the alien 
populations that bulk large in our cities, and the 
radicalism fermenting there. 

No panacea can be found for this problem be- 
cause each city and State at present wrestling with 
it presents a different set of factors. But a possible 
way out is for each county to have at least one Rep- 
resentative and others thereafter on a population 
basis. In some States that would enlarge Legislatures 
already too large, and in others it might definitely 
place the cities in the saddle; but those are risks that 
will have to be run some time and might as well be 
assumed now before ill feeling rises further. And, 
of course, it may be easier to teach rural needs to city 
legislators than it has been to teach city needs to 
Solons from the back counties. That is one possi- 
bility the country districts have not considered. 
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When Santa Barbara 





On June 29 the most 
devastating earthquake which 
the country has known, since 
five hundred lives were lost 
in the San Francisco disas- 
ter of April 18, 1906, shook 
Santa Barbara and _ the 
southern coast of California. 


The Arlington Hotel (above) was one of the greatest 
scenes of devastation. Three persons were killed in 
the wreckage and many were injured. Loss of life 
was curtailed to a great extent by the fact that be- 
tween the first severe shock and the second at 6.44 
A.M. fifteen minutes elapsed, which enabled many 
to seek safety in the open. 

During the week beginning June 29, more than 
one hundred distinct shocks were reported in Santa 
Barbara and its vicinity. Most of these were of 
minor importance, but those engaged in the work of 
clearing away debris were in constant danger of 
falling walls. 


Rocked 






The historic Santa Barbara 
Mission. Mass was being 
said when the shocks came 










All that remains of the Church of Our Lady of Sorrows 
on upper State Street 





(All photos by International) 


State Street after the earthquake. This main thoroughfare of Santa 
Barbara received the major force of the temblor’s fury 
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Only fourteen lives were lost in the disas- 
ter, though the property damage was said 
to exceed $20,000,000. State Street, the 
main artery of the city, was a ghastly 
sight-when the shocks had completed their 
work. Debris was piled high and the 
gaunt walls of buildings which the shocks 
had not succeeded in leveling lined the 
thoroughfare. 










The Californian Hotel whose brick walls were almost entirely 
destroyed by the shock. Below, remains of the Potter Theatre, 
showing stage and boxes destroyed by the shock 


Two persons were killed when the northwest corner of the San 
Marcos Building (above) collapsed. An eye witness who watched 
the toppling of the building stated that the ground rocked so he 
could hardly hold his feet as part of the structure fell with a terrible 

roar. This sector was the scene of the greatest destruction 


Quick action by city officials saved 
Santa Barbara from far greater loss by 
fire. Sailors, landed from a cruiser in the 
harbor, were posted beside the ruined 
buildings to guard against looting, and 
within a short time the city was smiling in 
the face of disaster as it made prepara- 
tions to rebuild. Latest engineers’ esti- 
mates calculate that $10,000,000 will be 
required to replace the wrecked structures. 

Although relief trains rushed supplies 
and medical aid to the stricken city from 
Los Angeles, local conditions were soon 
under control, and the bread lines and 
food kitchens soon became unnecessary. 





Communication lines, which had been cut off, were soon repaired, and although a large part of the city 
remained in darkness upon the night of the first shocks, the following day saw this condition to a 
large extent repaired. ‘‘Business as usual” was the rule on June 30. 
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Meeting the Earthquake Halfway 


Problems of Hazard and Prevention which form a Present Interest to the Entire 
Nation 


By Arthur Pound 





HE Santa Bar- 
bara earthquake 
provides exactly 


the take-off required for a 
sober discussion of earth- 
quake hazard. Since the 
shock felt in Canada, 
New England, and along 
the Atlantic seaboard on 
February 28, expert opin- 
ion has wavered between 
the need of acquainting 
the public with certain 
truths and the fear that 
a warning might be made 
and accepted with too 
much of an alarmist tinge 





Both East and West have been touched by 
earthquake shocks during the past year. In the 
East, a series of earthquakes has occurred, which 
in number, intensity, diversity of zones of origin, 
and in area affected is greater than any known 
since the period of the great Boston earthquake 
—1755 to 1761. In the West, the Santa Barbara 
earthquake has proved the most disastrous 
cataclysm since the San Francisco earthquake 
of 1906. The shocks of Montana and Alberta, 
both in regions without a history of earthquake, 
have produced wide effect, particularly since the 
Alberta sector has been reckoned as aseismic or 
without known capacity for earthquake shock. 
Mr. Pound has prepared two articles dealing 
with this present hazard of North America and 

the means of lessening its destructiveness. 


view. It is our dynamic 
way to see what can be 
done about our distresses. 
And about earthquakes, 
a great deal can be done. 
Not that modern science 
has any way of lessen- 
ing their intensity — the 
earth’s crust will go on 
folding and unfolding as 
it has for millions of 
years — but in the mean- 
time, precaution and or- 
ganization in advance of 
emergencies, if based 
upon the prior develop- 
ment of scientific knowl- 








for the public good. 
Nature herself touched off the alarm while the argu- 
ment was in progress. In the face of losses of life 
and property on the Pacific Coast and the almost 
coincident upheaval in the Northwest, man can 
no longer side-step the issue. Through reason and 
organization, he must consider how best to meet 
the challenge of Nature’s forces. 

The layman is all too prone to forget that danger 
exists until some such disaster as the Santa Barbara 
‘quake calls it vividly to his attention. Scientific 
accounts of the causes of earthquakes leave him 
cold, and if any impression at all comes out of them, 
it is one of futility. Earthquakes happen; they cannot 
be foretold with precision and are beyond fore- 
stalling. Consequently, it is all one to him whether 
the cause be leakage of sea water or the overloading 
of the earth’s crust in certain spots. Thus befogged, 
the common man tends to become fatalistic and 





150,000 lives and $700,000,000 worth of 

property were the toll which the Japa- 

nese Government reported after the 
Tokyo earthquake. 











superstitious, heedless between shocks, helpless 
and bewildered during them. Years ago, Buckle, 
in his truly great “History of Civilization,” pointed 
out that the actual damage which natural cataclysms 
wreak on civilizations is far smaller than the indirect 
evil which they work by stifling initiative and en- 
couraging a supine attitude in the populace. 

But this has never been the American point of 


edge, can minimize. the 
resultant death, suffering, loss, and interruption to 
the economic processes of civilized life. The tech- 
nique of this great adventure in preventive science 
is already formulated and steadily advancing — 
the results can be applied by any wide-awake com- 
munity that has the foresight to do so. 

All communities should be interested, for there 
is literally no part of this hemisphere that can be 
written down as immune to earthquake. The latest 





Any wide-awake community can guard 
against earthquake disaster. 











blow has fallen in California, and it is probably 
true that the hazard there is somewhat greater than 
at other places. Yet the upheaval of February 28, 
which centered in the wilderness between Quebec 
and Lake St. John, was approximately as severe 
as the San Francisco earthquake of April 18, 1906. 
It failed to do as much damage largely because, like 
the recent Montana disturbances, its point of 
origin was in a more, sparsely settled region and 
because the time of occurrence was not in working 
hours. 

Tadousac, Newburyport, Boston, Charleston, 
and New Madrid have all given their names to 
severe earthquakes. In New England, more than 
250 "quakes have been reported in the 300 years of 
American settlement—a period which is but the 
fraction of a second compared with the vast reaches 
of geologic time in which the earth’s titanic forces 
have been lifting and settling the crust of the planet. 
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While there are regions 
of more, and regions of 
less, seismic activity, no 
great American city can 
afford to discount the 
possibilities of earth- 
quake hazard. Alberta, 
previously considered 
aseismic and as much im- 
mune as any spot in 
North America could 
be, is the latest example 
of earthquake activity. 

Obviously, urban life 
multiplies the hazard. 
In cities, massive build- 
ings of enormous weight 
are piled upon narrow 
areas, and too often 
upon made land which 
transmits the oscillations of the earth like so much 
jelly. Teeming populations work and live indoors 
upon streets too narrow to accommodate all of 
them if rushed out at a sudden alarm. The smooth 
functioning of urban life depends upon transporta- 
tion. Food must be brought in and distributed; 
persons must be carried about. In such a compli- 
cated situation, where life proceeds on the basis of 





(International) 


A scene of destruction after the Santa Barbara disaster 





Fire, flood, panic, pestilence, famine, 
wounds, looting, and thuggery multiply 
the peril of earthquake disaster. 











well-nigh inexorable routine, the possibilities of 
panic are always present, and with earthquakes 
all the routine of life is broken. The forces of nature 
take command and there is no way for man to meet 
them, save through the understanding which he 
gains only through science and education. 

Involved in earthquake hazard are nearly all the 
major ills that afflict mankind — fire, flood, panic, 
pestilence, famine, wounds, and the breaking down 
of order from which looting and thuggery follow. 
In the San Francisco earthquake, fire was the great 
destroyer. Floods from tidal waves not uncom- 
monly accompany earthquakes. Famine may result 
from the destruction of food stocks and water sup- 
plies, pestilence from the contamination of eatables 
and drinkables, and the breaking down of sewage 
systems. It was well for San Francisco that troops 
from the Presidio were available and for Santa 
Barbara that bluejackets could be landed promptly 
from a battleship anchored offshore. 

These menacing components of earthquake haz- 
ard, be it noted, are forces with which man has 
been wrestling successfully for years. On a thousand 
fields, disciplined men and efficient equipment defeat 
fire daily. The risk of fire, too, is steadily being 





reduced by better build- 
ing and more cleanly 
community housekeep- 
ing. Pestilence has been 
routed from some of its 
most ancient lairs, and 
the science of preventive 
medicine can be de- 
pended upon to keep it 
under —if applied in 
time. Education, plan- 
ning, and public dis- 
cipline are the cure for 
that greatest menace in 
time of earthquake — 
panic. It is only the 
unforeseen that shocks 
our people into mad 
scrambles. 

Prevention is the key 
to reduction of earthquake hazard. Three quarters 
of the terrible losses in Japan’s 1923 earthquake 
might have been avoided if the city and Govern- 
ment had been prepared. As in the San Francisco 
disaster, much of Tokyo’s loss resulted from fire, 
and oil was the chief fuel for the flames. Santa 
Barbara’s potentialities were as great — we read of 
lumber yards swimming in oil from broken tanks. 
But prompt policing and the extinguishing of small 
fires at their points of origin kept the deadly sparks 
from reaching the oil-logged district. Huge reservoirs 
of this dangerous product are a constant menace 
to cities in time of earthquake hazard. Special 
precautions should be taken by every city as a part 
of earthquake preventive measures in locating tank 
farms and running pipe lines. 

It is estimated that three quarters of the lives lost 
and property wasted at Tokyo might have been 
saved by adequate precautions and organization in 
advance of the earthquake. Santa Barbara proposes 
to spend $22,000,000 on rebuilding, perhaps 
$10,000,000 more than would be necessary if the 


city had been prepared for the disaster, if her build- . 


ing regulations had been written with a view to 





Education, planning, and public disci- 
pline are the greatest preventives for 
earthquakes. 











earthquake hazard, if her streets had been zoned 
against earthquake hazard, and if there had existed 
plans — based upon scientific knowledge — to meet 
the danger, and a civilian staff ready to apply it 
instantly in the emergency. The cost of such prep- 
arations would have been infinitesimal compared to 
the saving in dollars alone. 

Meeting earthquake hazard adequately requires 
both advance action and (Continued on page 84) 
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The Fords Look to the Air 


Giving Commercial Aviation a Chance to Try Its Wings 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


outskirts of Detroit in the fall of 1923. Henry 
and Mrs. Ford were busy over their grape- 
fruit or buckwheat cakes or whatever was on the 
menu that morning, when the faint hum of an 
airplane motor penetrated to the sunny dining 
room. The flivver king laid down whatever eating 
utensil was in his hand and observed to Mrs. Ford, 
“T guess it’s our guests.” Whereupon he slipped his 
feet into a pair of rubbers and stepped outside. 
Down through the morning mists dropped a small 
airplane. The landing wheels touched at the far edge 
of the spacious lawn, and the flivver flying machine 
of Lawrence Sperry, with Mrs. 


|: was breakfast time in the Ford mansion on the 


I believe that the tragic end of Lawrence Sperry is 
responsible for Mr. Ford’s present activities, for — 
despite his expressed belief that younger men must 
promote commercial aviation, the industrial miracle 
man has become a prodigal patron of the flying 
art. Edsel Ford, heir apparent to the family king- 
dom, is no less interested. 

Together they have built the most model landing 
field in existence — the Ford airport at Detroit. Not 
only is the equipment complete, including a moor- 
ing mast for dirigibles, but the field itself is an 


- engineering marvel in drainage and _ illumina- 


tion systems. Major Schroeder, once holder of the 
world’s altitude record, and the 





Sperry in the rear cockpit, rolled 
up to the Ford veranda. 
Greetings were exchanged, and 
Mr. Ford busied himself in- 
specting the machine. He had 
little to say regarding the air- 
plane itself, except to inquire why 
it wasn’t fabricated from metal 
instead of wood and linen. The 
air-cooled Lawrence motor in- 
trigued him, and he made a few 
suggestions for improvement in 
design, venturing the observation 
that he could build a similar 
motor in quantity to retail at 


$50 each. Mr. Sperry launched 





**Commercial aviation can be 
made successful,’”? announces 
Mr. Ford, and with customary 
Ford efficiency has set about 
filling the skies with flying 
flivvers. The nation is only just 
awakening to the possibilities 
of commercial aviation. THE 
INDEPENDENT, watching care- 
fully the new developments in 
this important field, calls par- 
ticular attention to the present 

article. 


only man who ever fell five miles 
in an airplane unconscious and 
lived to tell of it, is field manager. 
Edsel Ford was a recent inter- 
ested visitor to the great naval 
dirigible hangar at Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, where are housed 
the airships Los Angeles and 
Shenandoah, which may mean 
much or little. 

The Ford finances have been 
extended freely to two aircraft 
manufacturers: one a designer of 
all-metal commercial airplanes, 
the other an engineer now build- 
ing an all-metal dirigible airship. 








into a somewhat visionary 

dissertation on the possibilities for commercial 
flying. Mr. Ford listened sympathetically, for when 
he began building Ford cars his outlook for the 
future was equally imaginative. Said Mr. Ford: 
“Keep at it, young man. You'll have the same uphill 
fight that the automobile pioneers experienced. 
I’m too old to be interested in airplanes. Flying is a 
game for your generation, and you shouldn’t be 
handicapped by the prejudices of older men.” 

I may not have quoted the exact language of Mr. 
Ford, but such was the gist of his remarks as re- 
ported to me by Mr. Sperry on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Europe a few days later. Within a month, 
the airplane which had landed on the Ford lawn 
descended in the middle of the English Channel due 
to motor trouble. Lawrence Sperry attempted to 
swim from his disabled ’plane to shore. He drowned. 

But from recent events in Detroit, it is apparent 
that the young martyr instilled some of his un- 
quenchable enthusiasm into the automobile pioneer. 


The Ford factories are building 
the best and latest types of airplane motors, and 
Ford engineers are laboring to evolve an even more 
efficient aircraft power plant. 


AST April an experimental aérial express line 
was inaugurated between Detroit and Chicago. 
As this is written, flights are being completed 
on schedule. Under Ford patronage, new lines and 
extensions are being promoted, and the end of this 
year should see at least six airways radiating from 
the Detroit airport to various sections of the 
country. Mr. Ford has announced his intention of 
carrying mail in addition to freight. For the present, 
no passengers are carried. 

Even more important to the general cause of 
commercial flying is the likelihood that the disci- 
plined national organization of the Ford Company 
will be put to work establishing landing fields and 
marking airways all over North America. 

While to my mind Mr. Ford is the major hope of 
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commercial aéronautics in the United States, an- 
other flying project of considerable public interest 
has been launched in Chicago. A $10,000,000 cor- 
poration, backed by such men as William Wrigley, 
Jr., Marshall Field, 3rd, Howard Coffin, Clement M. 
Keys, Lester Armour, and Robert L. Lamont, has 
been organized to promote a number of air lines. 
Originally, the Fords were said to have been inter- 
ested in the plan; but the last reports were that they 
had withdrawn, though the reason for this is not 
clear. This organization, to be known as the National 
Air Transport, Inc., will inaugurate an overnight 
aérial express service from New York to Chicago 
some time this summer. The United States Air Mail 
is launching a similar service on July 1. It is signifi- 
cant that Col. Paul Henderson, Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General and the man who organized the 
through transcontinental air- 
mail service by the development 
of night flying, has resigned his 
Government post to become 
general manager of the privately 
financed aviation company. 


OLONEL HENDERSON’S 
association is indicative of 
the general plan of the new 
company which will be to se- 
cure contracts for carrying 
United States mail over new 
extensions which may be au- 
thorized at the discretion of the 
Postmaster-General. Indeed, it 
is most likely that if success 
attends the experiment projects, 
this company will endeavor to 
take over the entire air-mail 
service now operated by the 
Government. 

There is likely to be much 
competition between the National Air Transport 
company and Mr. Ford to secure Government air- 
mail contracts. Like Mr. Ford, the new concern will 
not carry passengers for some time. 

The man who organized the later company is Mr. 
Keys, who is the guiding genius of the Curtiss 
Airplane & Motor Corporation. It would be logical 
to expect that a manufacturer who has built more 
airplanes and motors than any other concern in the 
country would be a wild and woolly optimist as 
regards commercial flying, but such is not the case. 

Mr. Keys, chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Air Transport, is primarily a sound 
financier and economist. As such, he has no desire 
to manufacture a product that lacks a profitable 
market. A few months ago he told a Congressional 
committee, investigating all phases of aéronautics, 
why he was dubious in regard to the immediate 
future of commercial aéronautics. 





(United) 





Mr. Ford inaugurates his Dearborn- 
Chicago air transport 


About a year ago, a group of air enthusiasts 
representing much potential capital called on him 
with a plan to establish a commercial air line across 
the continent. With characteristic thoroughness, 
Mr. Keys assembled several experts and began an 
investigation of the possibilities, after which he 
announced that it was more or less a hopeless proj- 
ect. Among other things, he estimated that rates for 
aérial freight — to earn a profit — must vary over 
certain relays from ten to twenty-five times the cost 
of established modes of transport. The timesaving 
possibilities would hardly command such a heavy 
premium from regular shippers. 


M*: KEYS is neither an optimist nor a pessimist. 
He is a business man. The fact that he has 
associated himself prominently with this new flying 
project indicates that events of 
— the last few months have bright- 
ened the horizon for commercial 
aviation. It is worthy of note 
that the first route designated 
is potentially the most fertile 
from a business standpoint, link- 
ing the two largest cities in the 
country. 

For the first year of operation, 
the privately owned company 
will suffer a genuine handicap in 
competing with the United 
States Air Mail. The rates for 
freight on the civilian enterprise 
will be $2 a pound, a figure ar- 
rived at by unemotional 
statisticians. 

The rates for air mail, par- 
cels as well as letters, for this 
same route, which lies in the 
first air-mail postal zone, is but 
eight cents an ounce. Pad and 
pencil will reveal that a one-pound package may 
be sent by air mail over the same route as the 


new commercial air line for $1.28, or roughly, five - 


eighths of the private rate. But the Government 
service will probably cease at the end of one year’s 
operations when it will, in all likelihood, be taken 
over by the private concern — in effect, a monopoly. 


RESS notices have appeared stating that yet 

another concern is being organized to compete 
in the overnight Chicago-New York flying route. 
The project is in a somewhat nebulous state, and 
no statement of its financial resources has been 
made. The National Air Transport corporation 1s 
fully financed, and no stock will be offered for sale 
tothe public. ° 

This sudden stimulation of interest in commercial 
flying is attributable to the success of the United 
States Air Mail from an operating standpoint. The 
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financial hope yet lies in the future, however, for 
the revenue from the air mail has not defrayed costs 
by a considerable margin. 

European airways exist by virtue of heavy cash 
subsidies bestowed by home governments. Direct 
subsidies are abhorrent to the American people be- 
cause of abuses when the experiment has been tried. 
So a novel scheme has been evolved. The Post Office 
Department offers to air enthusiasts a subsidy paid 
in postage stamps—and yet not paid by the 
Government at all. 


LK the last Congress were two bills affecting the 
United States Air Mail. The LaGuardia bill 
authorized extensions for mail airways to be oper- 
ated by the Government. The Kelly bill put exten- 
sions of the air-mail system up to private operators 
under Federal supervision: on one hand, enlargement 
of a Government bureau in opposition to a fixed 
policy of the Post Office Department which is to 
transport all mail by private contractors; on the 
other, real assistance to air enthusiasts willing to 
gamble that commercial flying can be made to stand 
on its own economic structure. The LaGuardia bill 
died in the Senate. The Kelly bill was adopted. 
Briefly, the law provides that new mail airways 
may be designated by the Postmaster-General in his 
own discretion, any place, any time. Commercial 
operators may obtain contracts to carry mail over 
such routes at rates varying from ten to twenty 
cents an ounce, depending on the length of the air- 
way. Established landing fields and other facilities 
of the organized air mail may be utilized by such 
civilian operators, but new landing fields and other 
base equipment must be financed by the contractors 
themselves. Rigid requirements for airplanes and 
pilots are provided to assure safety of the mails. 
Four fifths of the gross 
stamp receipts will be 
paid to the operators 





to carry other freight 
and passengers. 

In theory, this ena- 
bling act is the greatest 
opportunity for com- 
mercial aéronautics in 
the history of aviation. 
While it may be termed 
a subsidy, the Govern- 
ment will not be bur- 
dened with any added 
expense. The Post Of- 
fice Department will 
merely function as an 
organizing agency for 
which it retains one 
fifth of the gross income 
on air mail business. 


(United) 


Edsel and Henry Ford greet Pilot Edward G. Henderson at the 
conclusion of the maiden round trip of the first Ford ’plane 





The real supporters will be the people who patronize 
the air mail. 

Both Henry and Edsel Ford believe that the 
Government should build and maintain landing 
fields and other ground equipment for flying just as 
harbors and lighthouses are provided for merchant 
ships. Edsel states that the all-metal commercial 
machines now being built at Detroit will be sold 
through the established sales units of the Ford 
Motor Company. There are nine thousand such 
sales branches throughout the United States. The 
managers are anxious to please the Fords. Indeed, 
they have functioned as bankers in an emergency 
and also as magazine subscription agents for the 
Ford weekly, the Dearborn Independent. 

Wherefore, when Henry or Edsel advise the 
branch managers that their respective home cities 
and towns should establish landing fields, properly 
marked to guide wandering aviators, it is reasonable 
to expect concrete results. The disciplined Ford 
organization is one of the brightest assets to the 
cause of commercial aéronautics. It may well ad- 
vance flying anywhere from five to ten years when 
it is put to work. 


HERE is less reason for optimism, I think, as 

to the sales possibilities. The market is limited 
because war-trained aviators, perhaps the majority, 
have not been able to keep in flying trim. The aérial 
nomad, the gypsy exhibitionist flyer, has about 
disappeared. It is axiomatic that before a new pilot 
is thoroughly competent he will crack up a ship or 
two. The adage is that a pilot who doesn’t crack up 
a ship occasionally is a pilot who doesn’t fly. The 
original retail price of the Ford ships will be $3,000. 
Even if the ’plane should not be completely washed 
out in such crack-ups, the replacement costs will run 
high. The market then 
would appear to be re- 
stricted to commercial 
companies. But even 
there the Ford agents 
would not have the ad- 
vantage of a sales mo- 
nopoly. In response to 
bids from the Post 
Office Department, at 
least two other com- 
panies have perfected 
commercial ships equal 
in performance to the 
Detroit ’plane. 

“There is not a doubt 
in the world that com- 
mercial aviation can be 
made successful,” Mr. 
Ford states. “Weare 
going to see that it is 
made a success.” 
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“T et’s Go to a Show” 


A Show Produced in Your Own Theatre 
By John Golden 


ET’S go to a show.” 
This bit of dialogue is old. I offer it here 


only because I have a new setting for it, 
some original characters, and a plot minus the usual 
happy ending. 

The scene is an aviation 
field in Texas, the largest 
State in the Union. The 
two characters concerned 
in the piece are Lieutenant 
A and Captain B. The 
day’s work of patrolling 
the skies is done, and both 
desire the relaxation of an 
evening spent in a thea- 
tre presenting a first-class 
play. 

“Let’s go to a show,” 
says Captain B. 

“Great idea,” says Lieu- 
tenant A. “Where shall we go?” 

‘Tl bite,” says Captain B. ‘‘ Where shall we go?” 

Enter, the plot. Captain B and Lieutenant A hop 
off in a fast "plane. They go soaring over the entire 
State of Texas in search of a theatre housing either a 
comedy or a drama. Now comes the surprise element 
that should be contained in every good plot. Cap- 
tain B and Lieutenant A can’t find such a theatre. 
Texas hasn’t known such a theatre since 1918. 
Captain B and Lieutenant A can attend any number 
of moving-picture and vaudeville shows in Texas, 
but with that their theatregoing is ended as far as 
Texas is concerned. 

“Let’s go to a show.” 

It can’t be done, again excepting the moving 
picture and vaudeville, in Lynn, Salem, Lowell, and 
Lawrence, Massachusetts; in Portland, Maine; in 
Stockton, California; in Trenton, New Jersey, or in 
three or four hundred similar towns. 





JOHN GOLDEN 


But what is to be done about it? We all want 
to go to a show and all of us can’t make the 
pilgrimage to Broadway. Who doesn’t remember the 
emotional kick he got out of his first juvenile glimpse 
of the glossy velvet pants of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
or the sight of a Little Eva, cwt. 165, creaking into 
heaven ona wire pulley? Noonecan deny the artistic 
worth of the moving picture, but if the spoken 
drama dies, something vital will go out of our life; 
and in the small towns of America it is dying. 


BVIOUSLY, the small-town commercial man- 

ager isn’t going to be altruistic enough to pro- 

vide a home for the legitimate play when he finds it 

cheaper to play host to the movie. Who is coming to 
the rescue and how is the job to be performed? 

The theatregoing public of the small town can do 
the trick. Let me explain. In Lake Placid, New York, 
there is a combination church and theatre known as 
the Agora Theatre. I was privileged to help in its 
organization. Such prominent ministers as Dr. 
Henry E. Cobb, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, and Dr. 
Charles E. Parkhurst are enthusiastically interested 
in the Agora Theatre. Dr. Cobb was a member of the 
semiprofessional company that presented “Thank 
U,” the Smith-Cushing comedy, there last summer. 
During the seasons to come, professional companies 
will play the Agora Theatre on week days, and on 
Sundays the minister will conduct the usual reli- 
gious services. It is my belief that the Sunday prayer 
may be most effective when it follows a Saturday 
night of clean laughter. 

There is in every town either a church or a high- 
school assembly hall. In the argot of Broadway these 
places are “‘dark”’ seventy-five per cent of the time. 
A theatrical architect has informed me that the 
average cost of fitting one of these community 
meeting places as practical theatres would be 

somewhere in the neighborhood of 





Ten years ago, fifteen hundred the- 
atrical companies were presenting 
Broadway successes in practically 
every town in the United States. 
Last year there were no more than 
two hundred companies on the road. 
The manager of the small-town 
theatrecan give you the explanation 
of this condition. He has found that 
itis cheaper to equip and run a small 
moving-picture house than it is 
to operate a “legitimate” theatre. 





John Golden, one of Broadway’s 
most successful theatrical producers, 
is rightly worried about the case of 
the small town and good plays. His 
article offers a solution which may 
be taken to heart by those who be- 
moan the loss of the day when good 
plays made the rounds of the smaller 
cities. Some of the best remembered 
plays which Mr. Golden has spon- 
sored are ‘‘ Turn to the Right,” 
‘“* Lightnin’,”” ‘‘ The First Year,” 

and ‘‘ Seventh Heaven.” 


$3,500. It is my suggestion that the 
small town provide such theatres. 

“Very pretty, thoughtful little 
plan,” I hear someone say; “but, 
except for the privilege of seeing 
good plays, what do we get for our 
$3,500? Money talks.” 

It does, eloquently. Listen to it. 

I can’t mention names, but 1 
know that the road business of one 
manager totaled $8,000,000 in 1923. 
Of that (Continued on page 84) 
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In Italian Gardens 





Among the earliest gardens mentioned in the history of Italy are those of Tarquinius 
Superbus. Later, Cato the Censor recommended simplicity to the Roman citizens and told 
them that gardens should be a source of inspiration and culture and not for the display of 


the Consul, who described his Tuscan villa in his letters. 


path to recognition. 





Villa Bernadini at Saltoc- 


magnificence. Probably the most famous of the gardens of the Romans were those of Pliny 


During the Dark Ages the monks alone preserved the art of horticulture, laying out their 
grounds in the manner of the Romans and passing on this form to the Medizval builders. 
With the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, gardens blossomed again and life returned to 
them. The Villa Palmieri, still standing, is supposed to be the scene of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ De- 
cameron”’; in the gardens of Lorenzo de’ Medici the Duke came one day on the mask of a 
marble faun from the hand of Michelangelo and, discovering the sculptor, set him in the 


The gardens of the present follow the lines of the older ones, governed by the laws of the 
country’s formation and the climate. Villa and grounds are one. From the terrace or loggia 
clipped hedges like walls lead away to a little planted wood, the ‘‘ bosco,”’ with shady walks 
where the gleam of a statue catches the sun’s chance ray. In a clearing is a sudden pool 
or fountain where the glare is relieved with cool jets of water. Because of the withering heat 
in summer, grass is little used. In spring the flowers are a mass of bloom, but in midsum- 
mer they droop on dry stalks. Ilex and box make a background for the statues, fountains, 
urns, and stone animals, the ‘‘bestie,”’ that make the gardens beautiful. 


chio near Lucca. Classic : ; . . 
As the villas are laid out on the hills, the need arose of terraces and steps, ramps, and rills 


temple in the ‘‘ bosco”’ 


of running water. So, from the near-by landscape trained into formal beauty, the view goes 


out over the neighboring slopes and valleys where the olive trees rustle in the little winds, 


and the cypresses point like fingers to the blue skies of Italy. 


- : * = . 





Isola Bella, Lake Madsiore. Property of Count Borromeo 


“‘ Imagine a quantity of arcades formed on the center of a lake, supporting a conical hill, . . . 





covered with thirty-six 
terraces. Each of these terraces is hung with palisades of jasmine, orange trees, or pomegranates” (De Brosse) 
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Villa Gamberaia, Settignano, near : 
Florence. The baroque stairs lead j 


from the house terrace to the lemon 
garden on the left and the ‘‘bosco”’ 
on the right ' 





Villa Sciarra-Wurts, outside Rome. 
It is now the property of an 
American 
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Villa Cicogna, property of Count Ci- 

cogna at Visucchio, near Varese, south 

of Lugano. These gardens have been 

unchanged in form for the last four or 
five hundred years 





Villa Falconieri, Frascati, formerly the 
property of ex-Emperor Wilhelm, later 
the German Academy, and now a war 
trophy in the possession of the French 
Government. View of the double stair- 
way leading to the famous reservoir pool 
surrounded by magnificent cypresses 
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(All photos by Robert N. Cram) 


Villa Palmieri, San Domenico, outside Florence. The grounds of this palace are supposed to 
be the scene of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron,” though the villa itself was built in 1670 by Palmiero 
Palmieri. It was restored by an American, James W. Ellsworth, who died there a short while ago 
just after his son, Lincoln Ellsworth, disappeared in the Arctic with Amundsen’s expedition. 

Boccaccio describes the garden at length. It was crossed by long, straight walks; grapevines 
hung in arched festoons, filling the air with a sweet smell, and the sides of the walks were ‘‘almost 
closed with red and white roses and with jasmine.”” Here Madonna Elisa and Boccaccio’s love, 
Fiametta, held their court while the plague swept over Florence. It bears a strange contrast to 

know that Queen Victoria stayed in this villa in 188g. 
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II. Mr. Carnegie and Mrs. Sage 
By Robert L. Duffus 


feller, had scarcely begun to make money in 
amounts beyond his pressing personal needs 
when he began to consider the problem of giving it 
away. At first, this was sim- 


A le, CARNEGIE, like John D. Rocke- 


characterized that of Mr. Rockefeller. It was 
emotional more than intellectual. He gave $60,000,- 
cco for public libraries, $20,000,000 for college 
endowments, nearly $30,000,000 to the Foundation 

for the Advancement of 








ple. He had but to project 
himself back into his pinched 


: The philanthropies of both Mr. Carnegie 
boyhood in Dunfermline and and Mrs. Sage differ from those established 


Teaching, more than $26,- 
000,000 to the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Pittsburgh, more 
than $22,000,000 to the Car- 


Allegheny City, recall the 
: . by the Rockefellers. Mr. Duffus’ second negie Institution of Wash- 


things he and his Scotch 
parents had lacked or strug- 
gled for, and attempt to 
provide them for other poor 


article deals with the foundations which ington, $10,000,000 each to 
they have established. 


the Hero Funds, the Endow- 


ment for International Peace, 








boys and poor families. As a 

lad, he had longed to play in Pittencrieff Glen; as a 
man, he bought the glen and opened it as a park for 
all the young and old of Dunfermline for all time to 
come. His father had been one of five book-loving 
weavers who united their small store of volumes to 
found a circulating library. Later, as a youth in 
Pittsburgh, Andrew enjoyed the delights of a little 
library opened to working boys by Col. James 
Anderson. Out of such purely personal experiences 
sprang his enormous gift of libraries to nearly three 
thousand American cities and towns. 

His “Gospel of Wealth” was the natural expres- 
sion of a man who always saw his own humble 
beginnings through a haze of romance. He was quite 
sincere. In 1868, when he was only thirty-three, he 
wrote a memorandum which did not come to light 
until after his death. In it he said: “By this time 
two years I can so arrange all my business as to 
secure at least $50,000 per annum. Beyond this 
never earn. Make no effort to increase fortune, but 
spend the surplus each year for benevolent purposes. 
Cast aside business forever, except for others .. . 
Man must have an idol. The amassing of wealth is 
one of the worst species of idolatry. No idol more 
debasing than worship of money.” It was only 
natural that in 1889, in his North American Review 
article, he should set forth his belief that the man 
of wealth is “the mere trustee and agent for his 
poorer brethren,” and that by 1901, when he finally 
carried out his resolution of thirty-three years 
earlier and retired from business, he should already 
have had much experience in getting rid of-his vast 
Possessions. 

But as Mr. Carnegie was a man of swift enthusi- 
asms and, as he himself said, “must push inordi- 
nately” whatever he was engaged in, his giving 
never had the scientific method which very early 


the Scottish Universities 
Trust, and the United Kingdom Trust, $6,000,000 
for church organs, and smaller sums for a large 
number of worthy causes, including $280,000 for the 
now almost forgotten Simplified Spelling Board. 
Some of these gifts, like that for professional pen- 
sions, showed more generosity than foresight. The 
peace endowment had the melancholy fate of coming 
into being less than four years before the opening of 
the World War. It has since done some sound his- 
torical work, but the impression of an observer is 
that it is very far from the crusading organization 
Mr. Carnegie intended it to be. Perhaps this was 
inevitable, for though a fortune may be handed 
down, the crusading spirit is likely to die with the 
crusader. And crusading is not a business for the 
boards, accountants, and investigators of which suc- 
cessful foundations are necessarily composed. 


 Bigeen 1911, Mr. Carnegie differed from philan- 
thropists of other generations in the fact that 
he had disposed of more money than they. But in 
IgI1, he hit upon an idea almost as broad as that 
embodied two years later in the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. This was the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, organized “‘to promote the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding among 
the people of the United States,” and later extended 
to include Canada and the British Colonies. To this 
corporation Mr. Carnegie transferred nearly all that 
was left of his fortune. At the time of its last annual 
report it had on hand more than $135,000,000 of 
assets. Its duties were to be twofold. First, it was to 
assist the other benevolent enterprises chartered by 
Mr. Carnegie. Second, it was to undertake new 
benevolences as they seemed desirable. 

“He had endowed agencies in education, in 
international peace, in scientific research, and in 
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philanthropy,” says an official statement for the 
corporation. “In the Carnegie Corporation he 
created a permanent reservoir of social energy. The 
income of the Corporation remains forever liquid. 
It cannot be impris- 
oned in fixed form. If 
the trustees of one 
year, or of a term of 
years, fail to use the 
income for the highest 
purposes, they will at 
least pass on to the 
trustees who follow 
them the same poten- 
tial ability for human 
development.”’ Mr. 
Carnegie’s own desire 
was that the trustees 
should have “full au- 
thority to change poli- 
cies or causes hitherto 
aided, from time to 
time, when this, in their 
opinion, has become 
necessary or desirable.” “They shall best conform 
to my wishes,” he added, “by using their own 
judgment.” 

The Carnegie Corporation differs from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in several important ways. It has 
no power to distribute its principal; it is confined, 
in practice, to the United States and Canada; its 
objectives are narrower; and it is, as its reports have 
pointed out, “not an operative body.” Primarily, 
it is a substitute for Mr. Carnegie as a species of 
bank from which funds can be distributed for worthy 
purposes. During the first decade of its existence it 
probably scattered its gifts too much to make them 





(International) 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


fully effective. In 1921, seventy-seven per cent of 


the funds voted to other than Carnegie enterprises 
were “in the nature of contributions to campaigns 
for the general endowment or equipment of institu- 
tions, or for the general support of organizations.” 
It is apparent, on a moment’s thought, that a 
foundation which goes too far in this direction ceases 
to have a large social significance, for its scattered 
funds mean no more than an equivalent amount 
secured from many private donors by the usual 
methods. It is only by bringing its activities to a 
focus that even the largest foundation can translate 
money into planned and consistent progress. This 
fact has been realized under the presidency of 
Frederick P. Keppel, and the present policy is “to 
support specific projects rather than to make such 
general contributions.” Only a third of the expendi- 
tures now fall into the latter classification. 

The Carnegie projects, it may be expected, will 
be largely economic and social in contrast with the 
growing emphasis of the Rockefeller agencies on the 
physical sciences. There is already a difference in 


the tone of the two foundations. Both are by defini- 
tion humanitarian, but the Carnegie organization 
puts more emphasis upon the humanities. It is an in- 
stance in point that the Carnegie Corporation, as 
this is being written, should announce the comple- 
tion of ‘‘a preliminary study of art and its relation 
to American life,” and an addition to its contribu- 
tions in support of the fine arts. At the same time, 
and perhaps tying in with its entire cultural program, 
it is conducting an extensive study of adult educa- 
tion, which is an institution of growing importance 
in America. But the Carnegie Corporation is still 
much more tentative in its policies than are the 
Rockefeller agencies. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, incorporated in 
1907 and presided over by Mrs. Sage until her death 
in November, 1918, is in contrast with the Carnegie 
Corporation in that it has chosen a sharply defined 
field and adhered to it. This singleness of purpose 
has enabled it to achieve results out of proportion 
to the relative meagreness of its $15,000,000 endow- 
ment. It has made itself significant by intelligent 
specialization. The charter gives it as a function 
“the improvement of social and living conditions in 
the United States,” with the restriction, in the 
request made by Mrs. Sage in her letter of gift, 
that not less than one quarter of the income shall 
“be applied exclusively to the benefit of the city 
of New York and its vicinity.” Under this clause 
the Foundation is now making what is probably the 
most elaborate city-planning investigation ever 
attempted. When the “Committee on Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs” completes its 
work, New York will have better guidance for its 
next century of growth 
than any city that ever 
existed. 

This isan illustration 
of the Foundation’s 
policy of undertaking 
only such tasks as are 
not ‘‘already being 
done or likely to be 
done effectively by 
other agencies.” It is 
an illustration, also, of 
its determination, not 
so much to contribute 
“to the body of theory 
of the social sciences,” 
as “to gather data that 
can be made available 
for the solution of so- 
cial problems.” “‘It 
tries to aid people,” says an unpublished report, 
“to discover the needs of their communities, hoping 
that they will then assume the responsibility for 
meeting these needs and for selecting properly 
equipped persons to (Continued on page 84) 
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Opera_in the Wide, Open Spaces 


from now, bearded archeologists, 

plowing desperately through the 
ancient débris of broken loud-speakers, 
wrecked aéroplane propellers, rusty 
way systems, and other out-moded 
utensils of a previous civilization, will 
suddenly strike upon a large, level area. 
Then one of the most bearded of the 
scholars will fall into a Ciceronian attitude 
and announce in reverent, if rather aca- 


(ea, upon rolling centuries 


demically emphatic, phrases, “Here it: 


lies before you, gentlemen — the Yankee 
Stadium of old New York — the symbol 
of the most remarkable and versatile age 
in history. For here, sirs, on scalding, 
oppressive afternoons, thousands and tens 
of thousands would swarm to watch some 
eighteen men tossing balls about in deadly 
fashion, hurling them back with heavy 
clubs and burying their crimson faces in 
the dust after racing several times about 
the field in appointed patterns. These 
marvelous people could return on other 
evenings during the summer time to listen 
quietly and in deep worship to the sounds 
of music made by instruments and voices, 
to form what was then known as ‘opera.’ 
Here, my honored colleagues, is a fossilized 
peanut, and here is a precious remnant of 
a ginger-ale bottle — sound proof of the 
success of open-air opera.” 


H, yes, opera given in the wide, 
open places will become history and 
as most events historically recorded will 
lose much of its contemporary ridiculous- 
ness. There will be no comment on the 
noise attending, let us say, the recent 
performance of “Aida” given by the 
Manhattan Opera Company at the 
classic Yankee Stadium. There will be no 
mention of the derisive hoots of a con- 
temptuous elevated train as it rushed by, 
nor the ambitions of a freight master in an 
adjoining railroad yard who, probably 
inspired by the gusto of the Italian chorus, 
decided to shift the position of a few cars 
to the glad accompaniment of clanging 
steel and pealing bells. There will be no 
observations on the rhinestone buckles 
on a gay pair of Twentieth Century 
dancing slippers worn by an Egyptian 
slave, nor the fact that a baritone fright- 
ened a Sicilian infant into hysterics — 
much to the anguish of parents who had 
smuggled her in. 

One often asks just what makes a 
director decide to give an open-air opera, 
since the results are usually so sadly out 
of proportion to the tremendous effort. 
Pointing to Ravinia is not an adequate 
answer since the Chicago festival is 
realiy not opera in the open, but, rather, 


By Mitzi Kolisch 


opera on a porch. Neither is the Municipal 
Opera Company of St. Louis a representa- 
tive example, for very few cities in the 
world can show another location as lovely 
as Forest Park for producing lyric dramas. 

If you ask Josiah Zuro who will direct 
the first free out-of-door opera perform- 
ances in New York this summer, why he 
struggles against the elements, often with 





JOSIAH ZURO 


third-rate singers, he answers that, after 
all, the first thought of an artist is to give 
pleasure to as many people as possible, 
and open-air music does that. 


HERE is something about the height 
I. of the stars and the endlessness of the 
heavens which bodes ill for the hand- 
somest tenor and the sweetest soprano. 
Fighting the spell of universe is simply 
too stupendous a task for any singer, not 
to mention the lesser trivialities of bat- 
tling the winds with a sensitive throat. 
There is practically no use in following 
the scene with any semblance of close 
attention, for the sounds of lovely strings 
creep feebly across space, delicate or- 
chestral effects are blurred, and a certain 
subtlety has vanished. But sitting there in 
the darkness vaguely hearing the themes 
of the opera as faint obbligati to some- 
thing singing within, the listener becomes 
lost, not so much in the music as in 
reminiscences. 
Some nine years ago, a roofless per- 
formance of “ Aida” was scheduled to take 


place in San Francisco. Everything was 
beautifully arranged, including twenty 
thousand chairs. However, not too long 
before the performance, Mme. Emmy 
Destinn sent her regrets, saying that she 
would not be able to attend the party 
being unavoidably detained in what was 
once the kingdom of Bohemia. That left 
the opera perfect, minus only Aida. 
Whereupon, Mr. Zuro walked into a 
Californian telephone booth and explained 
to Mme. Gadski in New York that the air 
and salary on the Pacific Coast were truly 
beneficial. 


TTRACTED by the air, the soprano 
journeyed to the well-advertised, 
golden-gate region only to find that on 
the night scheduled for an already de- 
layed performance, the Pacific rain god, 
taking pity on the twenty thousand dry 
and drooping chairs, sent down much 
water, which service he continued for 
many a day while a frantic impresario 
juggled the opening date. 

One fine, rainy afternoon at two, Mr. 
Zuro, noticing that the cast was beginning 
to look worn — as was also the scenery — 
ordered that the performance take place 
that night in an auditorium. From two 
until seven there was another exodus — 
trucks carrying chairs, scenery, and 
perhaps a wan mezzo-soprano or two. At 
eight, after a benign mayor had blessed the 
gathering, the much heralded “open-air”’ 
opera was on its way. 

Again, today, Mr. Zuro is eagerly 
making plans for the August perform- 
ances of “‘ Aida,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavaliera 
Rusticana,” and “Faust,” at Ebbets 
Field. He explains how his stage is to be 
set in what will resemble a forest and how 
the huge background of pyramids which 
will serve for “Aida” are to be camou- 
flaged with shrubbery and turret tops 
to fit the periods of the other operas. 


ECOGNIZING the pathetic struggle 
of the strings, Mr. Zuro will build a 
higher platform for them. He knows his 
handicaps and acknowledges that a voice 
which is beautiful when hemmed in by 
four walls often echoes colorlessly in the 
open. But he likes the adventure of it. 
New York is giving free opera for the first 
time, and much may come of that — or 
nothing. But it is delightful to imagine 
great marble stadiums rising proudly on 
the outskirts of cities where those may 
go- who are somewhat shy of the sky 
chasers of the local amusement parks, 
not so much in search of music, as in 
search of that toward which music often 
leads the way. 
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Readers and Writers 


his collected poems, in which he 

brought together all the verse which 
he deemed worthy of preserving, and he 
more or less intimated that he was 
thereby closing a chapter in his own lit- 
erary history. Since then he has issued 
only a few poems in pamphlet form for 
distribution among his friends, but those 
of us who were reading occasional verses 
of his in periodicals were glad to see that, 
contrary to the implications of that col- 
lected volume, A. E. had not ceased to 
write poetry. And now, in due course, we 
have another little book to set beside 
its predecessors, “Voices of the Stones” 
(Macmillan). 

There is no falling off of the poet’s 
power, in spite of his almost exclusive pre- 
occupation with prose during the past ten 
years, and one has no sooner opened this 
volume than one is transported into the 
mood which is so peculiarly that of A. E.’s 
poetry. During those turbulent years in 
Ireland, the poet preserved his spirit in- 
tact from the violence around him, and 
these poems are the records of moments 
when he withdrew into himself and “made 
these songs half from the hidden world 
and half from this.” Typical, I think, is a 
poem like this: 


[ 1913, A. E. published a volume of 


The cold limbs of the air 
Brush by me on the hill, 
Climb to the utmost crag, 
Leap out, then all is still. 


Ah, but what high intent 

In the cold will of wind; 
What sceptre would it grasp 
To leave these dreams behind! 


Trail of celestial things: 

White centaurs, winged in flight, 
Through the fired heart sweep on, 
A hurricane of light. 


I have no plumes for air: 
Earth hugs to it my bones. 
Leave me, O sky-born powers, 
Brother to grass and stones. 


HE echo of contemporary events 

is distant but discernible in these 
lines, so characteristic of A. E.’s attitude 
toward the civil war in Ireland: 


All that heroic mood, 
The will to suffer pain, 
Were it on beauty spent, 
An intellectual gain: 


Had a fierce pity breathed 
O’er wronged or fallen life, 


By Ernest Boyd 


Though strife had been unwise 
We were not shamed by strife: 


Had they but died for some 
High image in the mind, 
Not spilt the sacrifice 

For words hollow as wind! 


Darkened the precious fire: 
The will we honour most 
Spent in the waste! What sin 
Against the Holy Ghost! 


HEN one recalls the quality of 

Irish political poetry, of almost all 
poetry inspired by national events; when 
patriotic fervor counts for more than 
thought or beauty, such lines as the fol- 
lowing, addressed to Terence MacSwiney 
as he lay dying of hunger strike, make one 
realize the serenity of a mind like A. E.’s: 


See, though the oil be low, more: purely 
still and higher 

The flame burns in the body’s lamp. The 
watchers still 

Gaze with unseeing eyes while the Pro- 
methean will, 

The Uncreated Light, the Everlasting 
Fire, 

Sustain themselves against the torturer’s 
desire, 

Even as the fabled Titan chained upon 
the hill. 

Burn on, shine here, thou immortality, 
until 

We too can light our lamps at the funereal 

yre; ' 

Till we too can be noble, unshakeable, 
undismayed; 

Till we too can burn with the holy flame, 
and know 

There is that within us can conquer the 
dragon pain, 

And go to death alone, slowly and 
unafraid. 

The candles of God already are burning 
row on row: 

Farewell, light-bringer; fly to thy fountain 
again. 


Chance links the name of A. E. with 
that of another fine poet, for whose ex- 
istence he, more than any other man, is 
responsible. I refer to James Stephens, 
whose publishers have just issued “A 
Poetry Recital” (Macmillan) in which 
those who heard Mr. Stephens lecture 
during his recent visit will find a repre- 
sentative selection of the poems which he 
recited. In addition to those taken from 
“Reincarnations,” “Songs from the 
Clay,” “The Hill of Vision,” and “The 
Rocky Road to Dublin,” this book 


contains eleven poems which will not 
be found in any previous volume of his 
works. By a system ‘of accents whose 
values are explained, Mr. Stephens indi- 
cates the manner in which he himself said 
such lines as this impression of the sea: 


The long-rélling 
Steady-péuring, 
Deep-trenchéd, 
Green billow. 


The wide-topped 
Unbréken, 
Green-glacid, 

Sléw-sliding, 


Céld-flushing, 
— on-on-on — 
Chill rushing, 
Hush-hushing, 
— Hush-hushing — 


Here, with a hint from Gaelic poetry, 
James Stephens has realized beautifully 
and naturally what so many of our 
ultramodern freak poets strain so preten- 
tiously to achieve by means of typo- 
graphical eccentricities. The sound and 
movement of the ocean is caught in this 
unusual poem. 


EMARKABLE, also, is the evoca- 
tion of death in the following: 


By the sléw 
Sléw 
Hungers. 


Naught’s 
Left 
But fodd; 


All else 
That was 
Is away: 


Far away 


In the gléam 
In the ring 
In the béam 


In the Sun. 


The accented letters are held as long as 
possible, and two beats of this duration 
are to be held at the end of each line, four 
at the end of each verse, and unaccented 
words are to be said quickly and ended 
sharply. 

If the appetite, is whetted for more, I 
shall not have dipped in vain into these 
two exquisite little volumes. 
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Searching Backward 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Edward Channing. Volume VI, 
The War for Southern Independence. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.75. 


A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Volume I, 1492-1825. By Homer C. 
Hockett. Volume II, 1829-1925. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


N these three volumes an important 
addition is made to the interpretation 
of the history of our country. The 

sixth volume of Professor Channing’s 
history, covering the events leading up to 
and during the War of the Rebellion, has 
been eagerly awaited by students of his- 
tory and the reading public in general. 
They will not be disappointed in their ex- 
pectations. The dramatic story of this 
crucial period is treated with a sureness 
and confidence which reflect both Mr. 
Channing’s grasp of his subject and his 
sense of historical values. 

The narrative style and the historical 
criticism of men and events are what 
might be expected of so ripe a scholar and 
so competent a writer. The author relies 
less than Mr. Rhodes, with whose history 
his own inevitably challenges comparison, 
on contemporary newspaper comment for 
his reconstruction of the historical scene. 
He prefers more seasoned books of refer- 
ence, and uses with discrimination the 
work of all historians up to the present 
day. Having this accumulation of learn- 
ing, comment, and interpretation fully 
digested and assimilated, Mr. Channing’s 
contribution is found in his own interpre- 
tation of the material, in his judgment of 
men and things, in the reflection of his 
own personality illuminating the cloudy 
corners of the past. 


HIS sound and brilliant. student 

transforms old studies by a new point 
of view, in many respects, and by a hind- 
sight which is as original as it is piercing. 
For example, at the very outset he ana- 
lyzes the white population of the Southern 
States which legend has preserved for us 
as an almost exclusively Anglo-Saxon 
group of descendants of the Cavaliers. 
During the entire period of its sectional 
isolation, the South manufactured and 
sustained and came to believe in a theory 
of its racial homogeneity as contrasted 
with the mongrel breeding of the North. 
At most, this theory was only relatively 
true; in the end, it became one of those 
romantic delusions which. are pregnant 
with mischief. Similarly, he calls atten- 
tion to the numerical insignificance of 


A Review by W. M. 


actual slaveholders in the Southern popu- 
lation, but stresses the logical importance 
of the institution of slavery in the economic 
structure of the South. 

He apparently regards the conflict be- 
tween the slaveholding economy of the 
South and the free-labor system of the 
North as one of those clashes of vital self- 
interests which the fallibility of man has 
not known how to resolve without the 
brute argument of force. But his book is 


full of tragedy, of the dreadful logic of 





EpwarD CHANNING 
“He possesses the rare quality of sensing the 


dramatic movement of mankind in the mass, 
of feeling the working out of human comedy” 


men convinced of the rightness and justice 
of their principles, of men who knew where 
their interest lay and who justified their 
support of it by an appeal to the eternal 
verities. It is perhaps in this general sense 
of the dramatic and the human values of 
the period, rather than in the detailed 
narration of events or the analysis of in- 
dividual actors, that the great value of the 
book is found. 

A profound sanity, a clear vision, a 
judgment founded on a thorough grasp 
and understanding of his material — all 
these great qualities of the historian 
Professor Channing has in large measure. 
In addition, he possesses the rarer quality 
of sensing the dramatic movement of man- 
kind in the mass, of feeling the working 
out of the human comedy — which so 
often has rather the elements of tragedy 
— of the history of peoples on this earth. 
I should add that at no time does he 
adopt that patronizing attitude of superior 


wisdom which characterized Gibbon, for 
example, to whom history was “little 
more than the register of the crimes, follies, 
and misfortunes of mankind.” 


HE two-volume history of the 

United States by Professors Hockett 
and Schlesinger is in a very different 
category. Necessarily more condensed, it 
is primarily a study of the social and 
economic forces at work through the en- 
tire history of the white occupation of this 
country and the reflection of those forces 
in the developing political concepts and 
institutions of the United States. The 
authors have accomplished what they set 
out to do. The economic interpretation of 
history, as it has come to be called, has 
been steadily growing in favor among 
those students who see in the endless chain 
of human events something more than the 
accidents of circumstances or the caprice 
of individuals. Undoubtedly, the present 
authors, in covering so large and so com- 
plex a record in such restricted limits, have 
been obliged to omit a good deal and to 
pass over with very brief comment im- 
portant developments in American life 
and history. 

In a sense, I believe it is more valuable 
to concentrate on a single period and en- 
deavor to make its history intelligible. 
But in this instance the authors have pre- 
ferred to cover the entire field. In so doing 
they have achieved a rational continuity 
and have explained to their audiences the 
fluent influence of world currents on the 
contemporary flow of the history of an 
apparently isolated country. 


HILE reading the excellent work of 

these three American historians one 
is tempted to protest against the persistent 
obscurantism of the historical education 
of our boys and girls in the schools of this 
broad land. The simplification of our his- 
tory into dates and legends may be justi- 
fied by the immaturity of the students, 
but it has certainly been carried to un- 
reasonable and improper lengths. History 
might at least be taught, not as a positive 
science, but as a feeling backward, a 
research, a seeking out of the truth, as an 
effort to find out what actually happened 
and why it happened, as an attempt to 
understand the actions of people similar 
to ourselves, but acting under different 
conditions and circumstances. America 
has produced and is producing splendid 
historians. Yet it continues to teach 
history as if it were a kind of human 
algebra, in which men take the place of 
mathematical symbols and only the 
results matter. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Woodcut Annual for 1925. Edited by 
Alfred Fowler. Kansas City: Alfred 
Fowler. $7.50. 


BEAUTIFUL volume, handsomely 

printed on good paper with a num- 
ber of excellent woodcuts in the best 
tradition. Contents include, among other 
things, “The Story of che Woodcut” by 
Gardner Teall, “Portrait Engravings by 
Timothy Cole” by Ralph C. Smith, and 
“A Note on the Technique of Wood- 
Engraving and Woodcutting” by Rudolph 
Ruzicka. One wishes that the “Portfolio 
of Contemporary Woodcuts” could have 
been expanded; the examples given are so 
good that one cries gluttonously for more. 
A most valuable feature is the “List of 
Contemporary Woodcuts” giving a de- 
tailed catalogue of the work of modern 
wood engravers. 

Altogether, Mr. Fowler has brought to- 
gether a suprisingly interesting and in- 
formative series of articles, convincingly 
illustrated, and published in an altogether 
worthy fashion. It is probably greedy to 
wish that the volume were thicker, but 
the wish is also a tribute to the good taste 
and distinction of the book as it is. 


** * * * 


The Clash of Color. By Basil Mathews. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.25, 

STATEMENT of the race prab- 
lem, of the inevitable rebellion of 

subject races against white domination, 
and the workings out of the “self-deter- 
mination” theory among the colored 
peoples whether actually subject or not. 
Mr. Andrews puts a great deal of the 
blame for the present condition squarely 
on the selfishness and arrogance of the 
whites. His conclusion is that “the hope 
of the world lies in the creation of .. . 
new leadership by a world-wide Christian 
education.” His book is popular in tone 
and devout in purpose. One fears it will 
have little more effect than the well-known 
voice crying in the wilderness. 


* * KK * 


How to Enjoy Life. By Sidney Dark. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 


“TN this book, I have attempted to 

arrive at an everyday philosophy of 
life for everyday men and women,” says 
Mr. Dark. He is not concerned with the 
abnormal; the genius and the misanthrope 
are alike outside his calculation. His chap- 
ters on “Friendship and Friends,” “ Work: 
and Play,” “Concerning Good Manners,” 
and “Sentimentality, Realism, and the 
Ideal” are full of sublimated normalcy 


which is sound without being banal or 
dull. In fact, Mr. Dark’s aphorisms con- 
tain much of that wisdom which is ex- 
pressed in the lives of the most genuine 
gentlefolk who respect themselves and 
are considerate of others. 


* * *k *k * 


Americanitis, Blood Pressure and Nerves. 
By W. S. Sadler, M.D. New York: 
‘The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


R. SADLER covers the ground 

adequately; his discussion of Toxic 
Tension, Nervous Tension and Blood 
Pressure Tension is couched in terms in- 
telligible to laymen and is yet sound 
scientifically. The tone of the book is in- 
jured somewhat by the jocosities of the 
author who writes a good deal like a 
Chautauqua lecturer addressing a hot- 
weather audience of weary morons. 


* * * * * 


The Crazy Fool. By Donald Ogden 
Stewart. New York: Albert & 
Charles Boni. $2.00. 


™ HIS is a story about a crazy fool 

named Charlie Hatch who inherited 
an insane asylum from his uncle.” So be- 
gins a book of wild foolishness, of imbecil- 
ity tempered with satire. Mr. Stewart 
satirizes the efficient American business 
man, which is not the freshest subject in 
the world, but he also glances hastily at 
almost all the follies of today and yester- 
day. At times, he entirely succeeds in 
being funny. At other times, the spon- 
taneity drags and the joke goes out and 
dies on him. But on the whole, it is a funny 
book and worth the money. Incidentally, it 
is a very considerable improvement on its 
predecessor — “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock 
Abroad.” 


* * * * * 


Sea Plays. Edited by Colin Campbell: 
Clements. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2.50. 


SERIES of one-act plays theoreti- 

cally dealing with the sea, ranging 
in age from Henry B. Fuller’s “The Ship 
Comes In,” written in 1896, to the latest 
efforts of the smallest theatres. Most of 
the plays are pretty thin. Some of them, 
like “Second Best,” produced by the 
Provincetown Players in 1924, have noth- 
ing to do with the sea except that the 
scene is laid on a ship, apparently a Sound 
steamer. It might equally well be in an 
Italian restaurant in Greenwich Village. 
Some of them are perilously near to being 
burlesques of themselves, like “The Won- 
dership,” first produced by the Ypsilanti 
Players — yes, ‘really —in) 1920. The 


principal characters are Soska and Zub, 
her son, and the action “takes place on a 
lonely isle in a deep blue sea where fisher- 
men are wont to dry their nets, and Soska 
weaves curious rugs from a seaweed.” 
The Ypsilanti Players were either daunt- 
less souls or else they possessed a sense of 
humor rare in artistic circles in the bushes. 
The volume contains a few plays worth 
preserving. The others already are as 
though they had not been. 


**e KK 


America’s Greatest Garden. By E. H. 
Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. Boston: The 
Stratford Co. $3.00. 


N this attractive volume, Mr. Wilson 
describes the Arnold Arboretum which 
was founded in 1872 for the acclimatiza- 
tion, cultivation, and study of hardy trees 
and shrubs. He pictures America’s great- 
est garden in a way that will appeal to 
the layman as well as the dendrologist. 
The book has fifty full-page illustrations 
of the beautiful wooded plants for which 
the Arboretum is famous. 


* * * * * 


The Negro and His Songs. By Howard 
S. Odum, Ph.D., and Guy B. John- 
son, A.M. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


VERY valuable and very interest- 

ing volume, containing a great 
many negro songs and comments on them. 
From the sociological and psychological 
standpoints the words of the songs are 
adequate evidence of the culture of the 
average negro in America south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. This statement must be 
qualified by the fact that the unprintable- 
ness of many of the negro lyrics has 
cramped the editors’ style. It is to be 
hoped, if theends of truth are to be served, 
that in this, as in other collections of folk 
song, the brutal actualities will be pre- 
served in volumes not intended for general 
circulation. Only so can students in the 
future arrive at anything approximating 
a correct impression of real conditions. 
Also, one might wish that the musical air 
had been printed for each song where the 
air had been more or less definitely estab- 
lished by custom and repetition. Consid- 
erations of space and expense may have 
prevented what in any case would have 
been a most difficult undertaking. 

These criticisms aside, one has only 
praise for this most important work, which 
we understand will be followed by other 
volumes on the same subject. All those 
interested in the negro or his music can- 
not afford to be without this splendid 
collection. 
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What the World Is Doing 


QUIET week in the news of the 

world has possessed little to break 

its monotony. Rumors of events 

to come: a possible strike of the coal min- 

‘ ers, renewed action against 

Quiet Rum Row, Germany’s reply 

to the French security note, more vitality 

in France’s prosecution of her Moroccan 

war — these have mixed with the sultri- 

ness of another hot spell. But for the 
most part, they are rumors only. 

President Coo.mpcE journeyed from 
the summer White House at Swampscott 
to Cambridge on July 3, there to take 
part in celebrating the one hundred 

: and fiftieth anniversary of 
7. GeorceE WasuIncTon’s tak- 
— ing command of the Con- 
tinental Army. Taking his cue from 
WasuHincTon’s advice to the nation, Mr. 
Coo.ipcE commented upon the European 
situation and particularly the security 
compact which, it is hoped, will mark the 
way for peace in Western Europe. The 
greater part of his speech was fittingly 
dedicated to WasHIncToNn, and it was 
only toward the close that he sought a 
wider application for the first President’s 
remarks. WASHINGTON demonstrated by 
argument, as our country has demon- 
strated by experience, he pointed out, 
that more progress can be made by 
codperation than by conflict, and that 
“to agree quickly with your adversary 
always pays.” The way for the nations 
of Europe to follow, he said, was to enter 
into mutual covenants and then to observe 
them — no matter how great the sac- 
rifice might be. “Our country should 
refrain from making political commit- 
ments where it does not have political 
interests. But such covenants would al- 
ways have the moral support of our 
Government and would not fail to have 
the commendation of the public opinion 
of the world.” 

London did not take kindly to Mr. 
Coo.ipce’s remarks. “The implication in 
this and similar speeches,” complains the 
Daily News, “appears to be that love of 
peace is almost exclusively 
an American virtue and 
that the enmities distracting 
Europe have their roots in a savage 
passion for war in itself... Such 
speeches are worse than useless. They are 
either exasperating platitudes or else 
mean something which can only be guessed 
at.” The President refused to comment 
upon the criticism of his speech. He feels 
that his remarks were clearly phrased 
and their purpose evident. 

Mr. Coo.ipce’s greatest interest at 
present is reduction of taxation. His 


English 
Criticism 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


policy, he has announced, will be a gen- 
eral revision downward of normal, sur- 
tax, and inheritance taxes. 
He thinks that the forty 
per cent maximum sur- 


Tax 
Reduction 


taxes can be reduced to twenty-five 
per cent, and he is even willing to go 
further if the surplus will warrant it. 
He still holds to his belief that the Fed- 
eral Government should withdraw from 
the field of inheritance taxes. The present 
forty per cent maximum should certainly 





(United) 


Ir’s BEING TRIED NOW 


Squire A. C. Benson, George Rappelyea, who 

planned the first case, and John T. Scopes 

now standing trial for teaching evolution in 
Tennessee 


be reduced, and while the Government 
cannot immediately repeal the inheritance 
taxes, he feels that they should gradually 
be extinguished. The Ways and Means 
Committee is to meet early in the fall, 
and the President hopes to have a tax 
revision bill reported soon after Congress 
convenes in December. 

On July 1, Secretary MeLtiton made 
public the final figures dealing with the 
public finances at the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30. The Treasury surplus 

reached $250, 505, 238.33. 

a “The public debt was re- 
ance duced $734,619,101.59, and 
amounted, on June 30, to $20,516,193,- 
887.90. This reduction was effected by 
(1) $466,538,113.83 on account of the 
sinking fund and other debt retirements 
chargeable against ordinary receipts; 
(2) by application of the entire surplus 
of $250,505,238.335 (3) $17,575,749-43 on 
the balance of reduction in the general 





fund balance below the balance on June 
30, 1924.” Secretary MELLOon points out 
that since the year’s surplus has already 
been used, none of it will be available 
for reduction of taxes, but that this must 
be made upon an estimate of the 1926 
surplus, calculated by President CooLipGE 
to approximate $290,000,000. 

Secretary Me.tton also commented 
upon the prohibition enforcement situa- 
tion which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department. “It is believed 

that as a result of its ex- 


a perience and development, 
mn the Treasury is today better 


organized and equipped to 
make the Volstead Act effective,” he said. 
By June 30, 216 patrol boats and 100 
picket boats were built, or building, for 
the Coast Guard. Twenty destroyers be- 
longing to the Navy have been rehabili- 
tated and put into the prohibition 
enforcement service. Mr. MELLON stated 
that the extension of the three-mile 
limit by treaty with Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Panama, 
and the Netherlands has been of great 
assistance to the Coast Guard in its work. 

Hawaii bade farewell to the United 
States fleet on July 1, when our ships 
weighed: anchor and turned their prows 
toward southern waters. Practically every 
port of prominence in Aus- 
. tralia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania will have aglimpse 
of some part of the fleet of fifty-five 
vessels. All of the American South Sea 
possessions, with the exception of Guam, 
will be visited, and ships will put in at the 
islands of Tahiti, Taiohae, Nukuhiva, 
Marquesas, and Galapagos. Premier 
Bruce of Australia has announced that 
Parliament will adjourn during the visit 
of the American fleet. The major detach- 
ment expects to return to Honolulu on 
September Io. 

Debt-funding arrangements have be- 
come suddenly popular. The American 
Debt Commission states that it is pre- 
pared to negotiate with the Belgians in 

Washington between Au- 

vendbue gust 5 and August 16. 

Announcement hasalso been 
made that Czechoslovakia will formally 
indicate its readiness to enter into immedi- 
ate conferences within a few days. Con- 
versations with Italy have already been 
instituted, though no time is set at 
present for their continuance. The French 
Embassy has been informed that the 
Debt Commission will meet France’s 
representatives at any time other than 
that reserved for Belgium, and sharp com- 
petition seems to rage in France over 
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Grettir Algarsson, Canadian explorer, who is 
seeking a record for farthest North this summer 


places on the commission. JosErH CaIL- 
LAUx, Finance Minister, is said to contem- 
plate heading his country’s envoys, while 
it is also rumored that Louis LoucHeur, 
former Minister of Commerce, is a candi- 
date for presidency of the commission. 
Great Britain has lately become in- 
terested in having her debtors make some 
effort toward funding their obligations and 
to this end, AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, British 
Secretary for Foreign Af- 
Pay fairs, is said to have dis- 
Britain ‘ 
patched a circular letter to 
debtor nations. France, in particular, has 
been approached with a reminder that if 
she is to make an agreement with the 





a 
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United States, a similar arrangement will 
be expected with regard to her debt to 
England. The total amount of war debts 
owing to Great Britain now amounts to 
about £2,000,000,000. Of this amount, 
£700,000,000 is due from Russia, £600,- 
000,000 from France, and £500,000,000 
from Italy. The balance, in much smaller 
amounts, is owed by the smaller nations of 
Eastern Europe. 

British feeling is cold at present to a 
parley with China looking toward aboli- 
tion of extraterritorial rights. Reports 
circulating about London that President 

; Coo.ipceE has instructed the 

China American Minister at Pe- 
king to take up the question with the 
Chinese Government have been perused 
with greatest interest, but, since no 
official word has come from Washington, 
no official expression of policy has been 
made. Extraterritoriality is looked upon 
in China as the foreigner’s only safeguard, 
and with the present lack of a semblance 
of order in the Far East, the British feel 
that a concession to Chinese demands 
would be unwise. Although British opin- 
ion recognizes that some antiforeign feel- 
ing in China is justifiable, it believes that 
the worst conditions in foreign-owned 
factories are exceeded in Chinese estab- 
lishments. Until China settles her internal 
affairs, Britain does not feel that any 
abdication of present rights is possible, 
since no government has yet appeared 
which seems capable of guaranteeing 
private and property rights. AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, interrogated by a member 
in the House of Commons, stated that 
the Government would, however, act in 
close collaboration with other interested 
powers regarding a reply to China’s 





Jacob G. Schurman, American Ambassador to Germany, who succeeds Alanson B. Houghton. 
Photo shows him with Mrs. Schurman and their daughter, Dorothy 


proposals for a revision of her foreign 


treaties. 

The British Cabinet is becoming more 
and more incensed with the policy of the 
Soviet Government in stirring up Chinese 
troubles as well as with its activities in 
England, and is said to be 
preparing a sharp note to 
Moscow ordering a cessa- 
tion of such movements. The warning 
would point to the Soviet promise, under 
the trade agreement, to abstain from prop- 
aganda against Great Britain. Numer- 
ous incidents are said to be recorded in 
which this convention has been flagrantly 
violated. Opinion in some quarters has 
suggested that the Cabinet was even 
considering a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow, though it is doubtful 
if the Government’s warning would be 
extended so far. England’s internal situa- 
tion forms a present problem whose 
seriousness is not to be disguised. Indus- 
trial situations are at such a pass that the 
Government is not eager to antagonize 
the Labor party which looks upon the 
recognition of Russia as its greatest 
achievement in office. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is becoming impa- 
tient of Berlin’s continued delay in for- 
warding a reply to the French security 
note. He has addressed a note to the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, Gus- 
TAV STRESEMANN, stating 
that the British Govern- 
ment expects Germany to make an early 
favorable reply to the French note. Dr. 
STRESEMANN is having his troubles in 
lining up the Nationalists to support a 
favorable reply, they having conditioned 
their assent upon revalorization of the 
old German war loan, an action which 
would considerably hinder the workings 
of the Dawes Plan. 

S. Parker GILBERT, agent general for 
reparations payments, has announced 
that up to May 31, the end of the ninth 
month of the first annuity, Germany had 
paid 740,125,076 gold marks. 
Payments for May were 
100,115,010 gold marks. 

For the first time in two months, 
definite successes have been reported for 
the French arms in Morocco. A change of 
military command was made on July 6 
when Gen. Stanisias Nav- 
LIN was appointed to suc- 
ceed Marshal Lyautey. The 
latter will remain resident agent of the 
Government for civil and political mat- 
ters. The new commander has an excellent 
record as a military leader and is thor- 
oughly conversant with Moroccan affairs, 
having served there as lieutenant and 
captain and, after the Great War, as 
general of division at Oran. A successful 
counterattack has been launched by the 
French which, besides its immediate suc- 
cess in defeating and pushing back the 
tribesmen under Asp-E.-Krim, has 
strengthened the confidence of wavering 
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tribes, dissuading them from joining the 
standard of the native leader. Premier 
PaINLEVE announces that a_ heavy 
offensive will be launched against the 
tribesmen by General Nautin. Negotia- 
tions now being carried on at Madrid 
with a view to fixing upon terms under 
which peace will be made with ABp-EL- 
Krim are said to be going forward slowly 
with the end not yet in sight.- 

General Pancatos, whose coup d'état 
on June 25 made him virtual dictator of 
Greece, has been given a vote of confi- 
dence granting him freedom to apply his 
projects of reorganization 
during the parliamentary re- 
cess which extends to Octo- 
ber 15. His scheme includes a general 
change in finance, army, and navy poli- 
cies. Considerable bitterness has been 
expressed by the opposition toward 
deputies who concurred in the vote of 
confidence, stating that their support was 
obtained under threat. Former Premier 
ANDREW MICHALAKOPOULOS, who was 
deposed by General Pancatos, has 
absented himself from the Assembly, re- 
fusing to vote for the present Cabinet of 
which Pancatos has been made Premier. 

Ten million dollars will be required to 
replace buildings devastated by the earth- 
quake of June 29 in Santa Barbara. En- 
gineers at work on a complete survey of 
the damage done have 
turned in their reports, and 
officials are preparing to re- 
build the wrecked portions of the city. 
New tremors have brought the total num- 
ber of shocks up to more than a hundred 
for the week of the quake. 

The trial of Joun T. Scopes, Dayton, 
Tennessee, high-school instructor, on a 
charge of violating the State’s anti-evolu- 
tion law, is scheduled to begin on July to. 
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Bush Memoriat UNVEILED JULY 4 


Earl Balfour presided at the unveiling of this splendid symbol of the friendship of English- 
speaking peoples 


After a vain, last-minute at- 
tempt on the part of the 
defense to obtain an injunc- 
tion restraining the State from trying 
Scores on grounds that his constitutional 
rights would be violated by trial in a State 
court, announcement was made that the 
trial would begin at the time scheduled. 
Dayton has been dressed in gala attire for 
the event, and preparations have been 
made for the advent of large numbers of 
curious spectators. 

Another legal decision of interest was 
made public in Cheyenne, Wyoming, on 
July 6 when Judge T. Brake Kennepy of 
the Federal] Court entered a decree finding 
against the Government on 
its bill of complaint. Counsel 
for the Government had pe- 
titioned that the trial of the suit for an- 
nulment of the Teapot Dome naval oil 
lease held by the Mammoth Oil Com- 
pany be reopened to admit additional 
testimony. In a previous decision Judge 
Kennepy had declared the leases valid. 

On July 2, delegates to the tri-district 
convention of anthracite miners at Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, agreed on the demands 
to be presented to the owners. These in- 

clude a two-year contract 

—_ beginning September 1,1925, 
when the old agreement expires, an. in- 
crease of ten per cent for contract miners, 
and $1 a day for day men, the “check off,” 
uniformity and equalization of day rates, 
furnishing of pneumatic drills and com- 
pressed air to work them by operators, and 
payment for certain “dead work.” There 
was hardly a dissenting voice when the 
matter was put to a vote, and the demands 
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have been forwarded to the owners, now 
meeting at Atlantic City. Attention of 
President Coo.ipcE has been called to the 
threat of Joun L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, that a strike would 
be called unless Jarge railroads and coal 
corporations cease violating the Jackson- 
ville Agreement. The President will not 
interfere in the present instance, it has 
been reported, unless it is apparent that 
the country’s continuous supply of coal 
is seriously threatened; in which case, 
government interference wil] be absolutely 
necessary. 

Postmaster-General New is not opti- 
mistic about the future state of postal 
finances. While it is the “merest guess,” 
he states, he has an idea that there would 
be “‘a deficit of something like $40,000,- 
000 in postal revenues in the fiscal year 
which will end June 30, 1926.” Thus, the 
last postal bill, which went into effect 
April 15, 1925, and was confidently ex- 
pected to cover by a raise in rates the 
increase in salaries of postal employees, 
has not come up to expectations. These 
pay increases amounted to about $68,- 
0od,ooo. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, the deficit was estimated 
at $23,000,000. Postal business is on the 
increase according to a survey made of 
the fifty. largest cities in the country and 
fifty selected industrial towns. In the 
former, June figures of 1925 showed a 
gain of 14.72 percent over the same month 
last year; in the latter, the gain reached 
16.45 per cent. Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
led all the industrial cities with 41 per 
cent, while Tampa, Florida, showing an 
increase of 40.35, was a close second. 
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undertake programs when formulated. In 
other words, it endeavors to make knowl- 
edge bear fruit in intelligent action.” The 
procedure here, it should be noted, much 
resembles that of the International Health 
Board. When successful, the Sage Founda- 
tion — like the hookworm demonstrators 
— is ready to pass on to the next job. 


HE Foundation has departments of 

charity organization, of child welfare, 
of industrial studies, of recreation, of re- 
medial loans, of statistics, and of surveys 
and exhibits, and it maintains an impor- 
tant library of practical sociology. Its own 
publications include more than one hun- 
dred books and more than three hundred 
and fifty pamphlets. These are principally 
manuals and surveys which have direct, 
practical value as tools for the social- 
service worker. The Pittsburgh Survey, 
which the Foundation financed, is prob- 
ably the most famous of its contributions 
in this field. Obviously, we have here, in 
this department of knowledge, something 
akin to the Rockefeller Institute in the 
sphere of medicine. 

“Among the enterprises which have 
been furthered by the Foundation, wholly 
or in part, outside its departments,” says 
the report from which I have quoted, 
“are schools to train social workers, cam- 
paigns for the study and prevention of 
tuberculosis, blindness, and infant mor- 
tality, movements for child welfare, for 
placing children in homes, for better 
organization of children’s courts, for 
probation work, for children’s school 
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gardens, for open-air schools, for better 
housing, for town planning, for more 
adequate hospital service, and for better 
facilities for public education.” “Social 
engineering” might be a fair description of 
the principle behind all this. And “Social 
Diagnosis” — the title of a widely read 
book by Mary E. Richmond, director of 
the Charity Organization department — 
might be extended to cover all the 
research work of the Foundation. 

In the physical sciences, concepts 
analogous to these might be used without 
implying a bias. But the Sage Foundation 
is obviously biased in favor of reform — 
of what might be called, if the word had 
not been captured by the enemies of 
progress, “‘up-lift.” It seems impossible to 
survey the scene of human society, even in 
a scientific way, without wishing to alter 
it. And the Foundation is committed to 
the view, as Florence Guy Seabury has 
phrased it, “which regards poverty and 
personal failure as due not only to the 
fault or misfortune of the individual, but 
also to the clumsiness, stupidity, and 
neglect of society.” 


T might be an interesting speculation to 
imagine a foundation which would try 
to prove the exact opposite of this thesis, 
and to endow that foundation, for the sake 
of the argument, with not merely fifteen 
million, but a hundred million dollars. 
Obviously, from a liberal’s point of view, 
we should then have an illustration of the 
dangers of great foundations. But this 
menace is probably not imminent. Civili- 
zation is entering upon an era in which 
social responsibility is sure to be more 
emphasized than it is now. The Sage 
Foundation is a foreloper along a path 
which will soon be a broad highway. 

The difficulty of this Foundation’s 
work, as in much of that done by the Car- 
negie agencies, lies in the fact that it has, 
as yet, an inadequate basis of scientific 
knowledge. The properties of matter are 
now fairly well-known, but the properties 
of society are largely guesswork. Accord- 
ingly, what will be achieved in this field 
within the next few years — regardless of 
the amount of money applied — will 
scarcely compare in dramatic interest 
with the conquest of the hookworm or of 
the malarial mosquito. 


UT the undertaking is fundamental. If 
theshape of civilization can be altered 

for the better by conscious effort, the first 
step will probably be taken by such a dis- 
interested agency as this. And here, again, 
we find the foundation acting as a con- 
necting link between the investigator and 
the public. It provides the people with 
something which they are usually willing 
to accept, but which they donot effectively 
demand of their political representatives. 
No foundation is democratic in its origin, 
yet its final excuse for existence is that 





it may call democratic forces into being. 


“ Let’s Go to a Show”’ 
(Continued from page 70) 
gross the small-town theatre owners 
received twenty-five per cent, or $2,000,- 
ooo. Does my idea begin to seem a bit 


more practical? 
The churches and high-school assembly 


halls are already built. For $3,500 they - 


can be made practical as theatres and the 
community receives the benefit of good 
plays plus twenty-five per cent of the 
gross to which these productions play. 
If such theatres are provided I will be one 
of more than a score of New York man- 
agers who will join in the rush to secure 
booking dates. 

I have discussed this idea with Secre- 
tary of Labor James J. Davis. He ap- 
proves. I have brought it to the attention 
of the governors of a dozen States and 
other well-known men in public life, 
such men as Gov. Al Smith of New York, 
Gov. Harry Davis of Ohio, Bernard M. 
Baruch, Will Hays, and Otto H. Kahn. 
As men of public spirit, they believe the 
plan to be both artistically and financially 
practical and have expressed themselves 
as willing to aid such a plan in any way 
they can. The movement for such a 
theatre must be started, however, by 
the citizens of a community before it can 
expect outside aid or attention. 

Mr. Good Citizen, you will rightfully 
protest against the production in your 
town of an obscene play. Will you as 
actively encourage and make possible 
the production in your town of the decent, 
fine, beautiful things of the theatre? 

“Let’s go to a show.” 





Meeting the Earthquake 


Halfway 
(Continued from page 66) 


advance planning. Most of all, it requires 
exact knowledge, made up of observed, 
recorded, and tested facts. The first step, 
logically, is a survey of the field. Made 
land is one menace; faulty construction. 
is another; narrow streets form a third. 
The location of fuel and food supplies, 
power and water stations, and trans- 
portation lines may provide still others. 
Police forces and reserves, fire-fighting 
personnel and equipment, hospital and’ 
public-health facilities — all these should 
be measured against emergency. 

Thorough researches, carried on by 
trained men proceeding scientifically 
on the basis of fact rather than opinion, 
may reveal the advisability of changes in 
building codes and zoning ordinances, as 
well as providing a substantial “safety 
first” basis for city planning. 

It is not to be expected that the average 
city, on the basis of such a survey, will 
stop all else to set its house in order against 
earthquakes. The hazard is too indefinite, 
human nature too lax, politicians too 
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little permeated with the scientific spirit. 
The cost of changes, too, may require 
spreading over years. But at least, an 
earthquake hazard survey is likely to 
produce a plan under which new construc- 
tion can be regulated and authority to pre- 
vent the renewing of old menaces when 
present plants and structures become 
obsolete. The pace at which modern 
cities rebuild is a most hopeful factor. 

There is, of course, need to keep this 
whole question above the plane of sensa- 
tion, politics, and economic exploitation. 
Various scientific bodies in different parts 
of the United States, all working together 
harmoniously and exchanging data freely, 
are now giving it attention. For the New 
England States, Canada, and the Atlantic 
seaboard, earthquake hazard is being 
studied systematically by the Engineering- 
Economics Foundation in Boston, a 
post-graduate college holding a “‘General 
Court” charter from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and headed by Hollis 
Godfrey, the man who conceived the 
Council of National Defense and or- 
ganized its educational activities. A de- 
tailed account of the Foundation’s studies, 
together with some of its concrete work 
directed toward the reducing of earth- 
quake hazard, will be presented to In- 
DEPENDENT readers in a subsequent 
article. 





Correspondence 


‘Another County Heard 
From” 
Helmuth, New York. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

THE INDEPENDENT notes the “change 
of heart” of the Detroit Free Press and 
says: “The editorial attitude of the press 
of the country affords, perhaps, the best 
indication of the swing of public opinion 
on any vital question.” 

Nix! The newspaper editorial page is 
not the “national barometer.” 

The newspapers are generally wet. They 
fought prohibition and they suppress the 
truth regarding its tremendous benefits 
and blame it for evils which are equally 
prevalent in wet countries. Take the 
rabidly wet Chicago Tribune, whose de- 
ceptive editorials and cartoons endeavor 
to discredit prohibition. Was it through 
inadvertence that it published a London 
dispatch of April 21? “Great Britain in 
1923 suffered the worst crime wave ever 
recorded, according to an official criminal 
blue book issued today.” England, suffer- 
ing from the worst crime wave in her 
history, is not under prohibition. 

Now, while these “national barome- 
ters” have been dripping wetness, what 
about public opinion? Every Congress we 
elect is dry. Many who talk wet, vote dry. 

I might call attention to your bias, 
evidenced by the kind of quotations you 


pick. There is plenty of evidence in favor 
of prohibition; but you are looking for 


wetness. 
H. H. Cutver. 


Editor’s Note: — All papers print in their 


news columns statistics favorable to pro- 
hibition as readily as those which would 
seem to show prohibition a failure. In their 
editorial columns they reserve the right to 
express the opinions of their editors, 
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— The Independent. 
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THE POLYGLOTS 


By William Gerhardi 
Author of “FUTILITY” 
“One of the big books of the year’ —N. Y. Times, June 14 
“This mad book — biting, gay and wanton” — N. Y. Times, Fune 28 
“A magnificent and devastating book ” — Dorothea Lawrence Mann in 





Boston Transcript 


“Tronically amusing, movingly pathetic” —N. Y. Eve. Post 
‘Has gusto, charm, wit” — Saturday Review of Literature 
“ A brilliant and merciless chronicle” — N. Y. World 
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THE FETISH OF FORCE 


By Senator William Edgar Borah 


When shall we start doing righteousness? While others have been arguing 
for World Courts and Leagues of Nations, the lonely Senator from Idaho, 
“Bill Borah of the Empty Train,” has been concentrating on a concrete 
plan to arrest War, —a plan as novel as his own personality. In this brilliant 
paper Mr. Borah outlines his new Pan-American policy, which, if adopted, 
would, in his estimation and in that of his adherents, prove an important 
step on the Road to Peace. Critics and champions alike will answer “ The 
Fetish of Force.” 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN TENNESSEE _ 


By John Porter Fort 


Dayton, the little East Tennessee town now thrown into the limelight of 
publicity, nestles among “ Fundamental Hills.” Through its Main Street 
the reader is led by the hand of a young editor with distinct narrative 
ability, John P. Fort of the “ Chattanooga News.” Breakfast at the “ Hotel 
Aqua, ” glimpses into the now historic drug store and barber shop, court 
house and ne ae room, are features of this whole “inside story” of the 
anti-evolution case. — 


WHAT TO TELL THE 
CHILDREN 


By Mildred W. Stillman 


Nothing brings the current religious controversy more sharply home than 
the innocent remark of a child who asks leading questions about God at the 
luncheon table. Parents who are not Fundamentalists, and who do not 
accept a literal interpretation of the Bible, are faced with a difficult prob- 
lem. Which will the child choose, ““Grandmother’s God, or Mother’s God’’? 
In this timely and very human little essay, a perplexed mother describes 
her struggles to satisfy the legitimate religious curiosity of her offspring. 
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